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The MOST 
Dynamic Force Behind 


the 1943 Stock Market 


HE greatest drawback to a healthy securities mar- 

ket the past ten years has been the gnawing fear 
on the part of millions that the investor could no 
longer count on a square deal. It is only during the 
past few months that hope for fairer treatment has 
dawned for the multitude of thrifty citizens, whose 
savings originally built the factories that are now turn- 
ing cut the weapons for victory. 


We say without reservation, therefore, that the great- 
est factor behind this current market rise is the steady 
growth in the confidence of investors who see on all 
sides increasing realization that radicalism and unfair 
treatment of small investors has been an obstacle to 
America’s progress. 


Shrewd Investors Now Prefer Stocks to Cash 


At this time of opportunity for wide-awake investors, the im- 
portant thing is to have essential information and dependable 
guidance that will enable you to take advantage of the re- 
surgence of confidence, with all that this implies in terms of 
market appreciation possibilities as well as liberal income 
yields. FINANCIAL WORLD can supply you with the data 
and advice you urgently need—at a cost of only $15 yearly. 
The $15 is a deductible income tax item, which greatly reduces 
the actual cost to you. 


Use Coupon Today—You Will Be Glad You Did 


FINANCIAL WORLD, 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


READY REFERENCE BOOK 
for INVESTORS 


Stock Factographs 


THIS BOOK CONTAINS VITAL PACTS ON 
ALL COMPANIES ON THE NEW YORK 
STOCK EXCHANGE AND THE NEW YORK CURB 
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Big New Edition Now on Press 


Up to April Ist You Can Get It 
Free with Yearly Subscription 


If you send your yearly subscription for 
FINANCIAL WORLD, at $15, before 
April Ist, you will be entitled to our new 
280-page “Factographs” book Free. Many 
are paying $3.85 for this book alone. Here 
is an opportunity to save money and to 
obtain one of the greatest aids to investors 
that you can find anywhere at any price. 
If you mail your subscription after mid- 
night, April 1, please remit $1 extra for 
the book. After May Ist, add $1.95. This 
latest edition cf our “Stock Factographs” 
book is an amazing revelation of factual 
information on almost 2,000 stocks. 


An Alternative $4 Gift 


If you prefer, you may have Free with 
your subscription, instead of the “Stock 
Factographs” book, all three of the follow- 
ing helpful investment books: (a) 11-Year 
Tabulation (year by year) of Earnings, 
Dividends and Price Range, 1931 to 1941, 
of New York Stock Exchange Common 
Stocks; (b) Coming 10-Year Tabulation 
(year by year) of Active New York Curb 
Exchange Stocks, showing Earnings, Divi- 
dends and Price Range for each year—1931 
to 1941—also Price Range and Dividends 
for the year 1942; and (c) 1943 edition of 
our $2 Bond Book giving data and ratings 
on 4,800 bonds, in addition to valuable data 
and ratings on over 900 preferred stocks. 
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For enclosed $15 please enter my annual subscription for: FINANCIAL WORLD each week, Securities Advice Privilege as per rules, 
a copy of “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS OF LISTED STOCKS” each month, and an immediate survey of 20 of my listed securities. 
It is understood this entitles me without cost to your coming $3.85 book of “Stock Factographs.” (Now on the press.) 


IMPORTANT — If you request it, you may have Free with your subscription, instead of our ‘ Stock Factographs” book, all three of the following 
helpful investment books: (a) 11-Year Tabulation of Yearly Earnings, Dividends and Price Range of New York Stock Exchange Common Stocks 
(1931 to 1941); (b) 10-Year Tabulation of Active New York Curb Exchange Common Stocks, showing Yearly Earnings, Dividends and 
Price Range (will be ready March Ist) and (c) 1943 edition of our $2 Bond Book giving data and ratings on 4,800 Bonds. 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 


The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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THE AUDIT 


BUREAU OF 


NORTHEAST AIRLINES, INC. 


Common Stock 


We have prepared an analysis of 
Northeast Airlines, Inc., of inter- 
est to those wishing to speculate in 
the future growth of the air trans- 
portation industry. 


JOSEPHTHAL & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


19 Congress St., Boston Tel. LAF. 4620 


This is not a new offering nor a 
solicitation to buy or sell this stock. 


INSURED SAFETY 
Has No 
Substitute 


Farm and Home In- 
vestment Certificates 
offer a profitable in- 
vestment combined 
with absolute safety. 
rate 342% per annum. — of principal 
Federally insured up to $5,000. 


Legal investments in many states for 
banks, trust and insurance companies, 
guardians, fiduciaries, and trustees of 
trust funds. 


Assets of association more than $22,000, - 
000. Especially strong reserve position. 


Inquiries Invited 


FARM and HOME SAVINGS 
and LOAN ASSOCIATION 


NEVADA, MO. 


Please don’t overlook the fact that 
well selected and properly managed 
real estate is a very desirable in- 
vestment. And as an inflation hedge, 
it is regarded as well-above-average. 

Current offerings on page 23 
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‘A PROVEN 
TO MAKE 
FUEL SAVINGS 


much as 40% while you enjoy 
cozy warmth and snug comfort! 
Insulate your home now with the 
type of Celotex Insulation that will 
fit the job best. Get maximum re- 
sults from your rationed fuel! 
Talk to a Celotex insulation spe- 
cialist. Get a free estimate on insu- 
lating your home with Celotex 
Insulation Board, Rock Wool or 
Rock Wool Batts. You’ll be agree- 
ably surprised at the low cost. 
Your Celotex Dealer is a good 


man to know. 


CELOTEX 


ROOFING— INSULATING BOARD 
ROCK WOOL-GYPSUM WALLBOARD 
LATH—PLASTER—ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS 


COMMON DIVIDEND 
No. 132 


An interim dividend of thirty cents 
(30¢) per share has been declared on 
the outstanding common stock of this 
Company, payable March 1, 1943, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business February 15, 1943. Checks 
will be mailed. 


The Borden Company 
E. L. NOETZEL, Treasurer 


United Engineering and Foundry Company 


Pittsburgh, Pa., January 26, 1943. 

The Board of Directors declared a dividend of 
fifty cents (50¢) a share on the $5-par Common 
Stock, and the regular quarterly dividend on the 
$100-Par Preferred Stock, both payable March 9, 
1943 to stockholders of record February 26, 1943. 


GEO. V. LANG, Treasurer. 


Your Dividend Notice in 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


calls attention of investors to 
the progress of your company 


Perry E. Hall 


“Dollars for Victory” 


Ww3s bonds do sell themselves—but they never could be sold in the 
astronomical figures of today without organizations, committees 
and men who work untiringly behind the scenes to assure the success of 
each drive for the dollars which are financing the fight for freedom. 
Typical of the men who have sacrificed personal interest for the duration 
is bondman Perry E. Hall, highly capable partner of conservative 
Morgan Stanley & Company. Last May he took a leave of absence 
from the big investment banking firm and placed his talents and ex- 
perience at the disposal of Treasury Secretary Henry Morgenthau. 

As executive manager of the U. S. Treasury Victory Fund Committee 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, Mr. Hall has had no small 
part in the War Bond drives. Biggest of these was in December, 1942, 
when the monthly quota for the nation was set at $9 billion, despite the 
competition of Santa Claus and the Christmas season. Well over the 
top went the drive, for the grand total was $12 billion, and of this 
amount $5.2 billion came from the Second Federal Reserve District, 
»which is under Perry Hall’s supervision. 

Selling bonds might be called Mr. Hall’s life work, although he is 
also familiar with war, having served overseas in the AEF in World 
War I—a captaincy in the 31lth Field Artillery. He started to learn 
the bond business with the Guaranty Trust Company as soon as he 
was mustered out of service in 1919. He had advanced to assistant 
vice president of the bank’s affiliate, the Guaranty Company, in 1925 
when he was asked to become co-manager of the bond department of 
J. P. Morgan & Company. His next “Morgan post” was as manager 
of the bond department of Drexel & Company—he became a partner of 
this firm in 1931. He was one of the organizers of Morgan Stanley & 
Company, Inc., when it was formed in 1935, and served as a vice 
president and director, becoming a partner when the firm changed to a 
partnership. 

Today Mr. Hall is up to his neck in war bonds, having little time for 
even his family, which includes three attractive daughters. In bond circles 
during peacetime he is highly respected for his ability at golf and tennis, 
particularly in tournament play—but he obtains more enjoyment from 
fishing in the summer and skiing in the winter. His activity in these 
sports has been largely responsible for keeping him in top physical 
condition to withstand the grueling strain of the war drives of the 
biggest bond syndicate that has ever been known in the history of the 
world. —W. S. 
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HOW MUCH 
INFLATION 
OUR NEW MONEY? 


Issuance of $660 million Federal 
Reserve bank notes warns how easily 
we could slip into “greenbackism.” 


n unfamiliar type of currency 

has come into circulation in re- 

cent weeks. In general appearance 

the new bills do not differ greatly 

from the Federal Reserve notes which 

supply most of our paper money needs 

other than $1 bills. But a careful 

comparison will show that this money 

is not identical with the familiar Fed- 
eral Reserve notes. 


DIFFERENCES APPARENT 


Placing a $10 note of the recent 
issue side by side with a Federal Re- 
serve note of like denomination, we 
find the same engraving bordering a 
picture of the U. S. Treasury on the 
back. At first glance there appears 
to be little difference in the face of 


the notes, both of which center 
around the handsome features of 
Alexander Hamilton. But both 


major and minor differences quickly 
become apparent. 

“NATIONAL CURRENCY” ap- 
pears at the top in the place of “FED- 
ERAL RESERVE NOTE.” In the 
space occupied (on the latter) by the 
circular stamp of the’ regional Re- 
serve Bank, the following legend ap- 
pears: “The Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, New York, will pay 
to the bearer on demand ten dol- 
lars.” The new bills state that they 
are “secured by United States bonds 
deposited with the Treasurer of the 
United States of America or by like 
deposit of other securities.” Instead 
of the signature of Henry Morgen- 
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thau, Jr., Secretary of the Treasury, 
the New York Reserve bank notes 
bear the signature of George L. Har- 
rison, who resigned as president of 
that institution in 1940 to become the 
head of the New York Life Insurance 
Company. 

The “new” money is in the form 
of Federal Reserve bank notes (not 
to be confused with Federal Reserve 
notes), although some critics charge 
that they are really fiat money and 
that their issuance is a “resort to 
greenbackism.” 

The term “greenbacks,” meaning 
unsecured paper money, dates from 
the Civil War period, when about 
$450 million of this type of currency 
was issued. The formal title was 
“United States notes.” Over $300 
million United States notes are still 
outstanding, but for many years these 
notes have been backed by a gold re- 
serve of about 50 per cent. 


EMERGENCY CURRENCY 


Federal Reserve bank notes were 
first issued in 1916, and their history 
shows that they have always served 
as emergency currency. Of the $250 
million issued during World War I, 
only about $2.7 million were out- 
standing on June 30, 1932. The 
Emergency Banking Act of 1933 
broadened the authority of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks to issue such 
notes. Under the “cats and dogs 
clause,” practically any type of bank- 
ing paper could serve as collateral, 


Bureau of Printing & Engraving 


in addition to U. S. Government 
obligations which had _ formerly 
served as backing for this type of 
notes. 

About $208 million Federal Re- 
serve bank notes were placed in cir- 
culation in 1933. Since, under the 
Glass-Steagall amendment (enacted 
in February, 1932), Government 
bonds could be used as collateral 
for Federal Reserve notes, the au- 
thority to issue Federal Reserve 
bank notes in addition was super- 
fluous. However, under the panicky 
conditions which prevailed during the 
bank emergency of early 1933, it 
seemed advisable to prepare for all 
sorts of contingencies. 


WHY ISSUED 


Of the relatively small amount of 
Federal Reserve bank notes issued 
in 1933, all but $18 million had been 
retired by the end of 1942 and funds 
had been provided for their redemp- 
tion as they returned from circula- 
tion. But several hundred millions 
of the notes were printed before it 
became evident that the 1933 bank- 
ing crisis had ended. 

The stock of the unused notes (in 
$5, $10, $20 and $100 denomina- 
tions) amounted to about 600 mil- 
lion. Last December 13 it was an- 
nounced that the Federal Reserve 
Banks had been authorized (by the 
Board of Governors after consulta- 
tion with the Treasury Department) 
to utilize this existing stock of un- 
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issued paper currency. Conservation 
of labor and materials was stressed as 
the motivation for this special issue; 
the saving—as against the cost of 
printing new currency—being esti- 
mated at $300,000. 


ISSUE CRITICIZED 


The issue has been severely criti- 
cized in a number of circles as being 
illegal and inflationary, one of the 
leading critics being Walter E. 
Spahr, Professor of Economics at 
New York University and secretary 
of the Economists’ National Commit- 
tee on Monetary policy. Professor 
Spahr charges that the notes have 
been issued, not by the Reserve 
Banks, but by the Treasury, without 
any authority in law, and that the 
statement on the face of the note§ 
that they are “secured by United 
States. bonds deposited with the Trea- 
surer of the United States of Amer- 
ica or by like deposit of other securi- 
ties” is false. In his view, the Fed- 
eral Reserve bank notes, as currently 
issued, “have the characteristics of 
the unsecured U. S. notes issued dur- 
ing the Civil War and of those pro- 
vided for by the Thomas amend- 
ment.” 

Professor Spahr, in an “open let- 


TAX CREDITS 


et profits of United States Steel 
Corporation in the fourth quar- 
ter of 1942 benefited greatly by Fed- 
eral income and EPT credits of $6.2 
million, equal to 71 cents a share on 
the common stock, bringing the total 
for the quarter to $2.23 a share and 
swelling the vear’s total to $5.39 a 
share on the common, compared with 
$10.45 in 1941. 

The tax credit resulted from revi- 
sion of the estimates of the tax lia- 
bility of the corporation for the full 
year, too conservative tax provisions 
having been made during the earlier 
quarters. Factors in the establish- 
ment of the tax credit were a special 
appropriation of $16.5 million to the 
pension fund, and the retirement dur- 
ing the year of $41.4 million of long 
term debt of the corporation and its. 
subsidiaries. 

The preliminary annual report of 
the corporation also disclosed an in- 
crease of $23.2 million in total earn- 


Opportunities in 
Back Dividend Preferreds? 


— 
Analyzing the 
Meat Packers’ Prospects 


ter to Congress,” points out that the 
issuance of the notes as a liability of 
the Treasury (not of the Reserve 
Banks), can support an increase of 
$9.4 billion in the demand deposits 
of the banking system, as against a 
maximum increase of $3.3 billion if 
“the Federal Reserve Banks issued 
these Federal Reserve bank notes, as 
provided by law.” The nub of his 
arguinent is that “they are simply is- 
sued against the cash assets of the 
Treasury. All fiat money is issued 
in this manner.” 

Officials of the Treasury and the 
Federal Reserve Board, replying to 
these charges, deny that the issue is 
illegal, maintaining that the notes 
were issued by the Reserve Banks, 


and citing Section 10 of the Federal 
Reserve Act as authority for issu- 
ance of the notes against deposits 
placed with the Treasury. 

The technical aspects of this con- 
troversy are of interest primarily to 
advanced students of money and 
credit. There is no reason to ques- 
tion the official statements to the ef- 
fect that the real reason for the is- 
sue was the “saving of 225,000 man 
hours in printing alone,’ with sub- 
stantial savings in paper and other 
materials. 


CIRCULATION RISING 


Money in circulation has been ris- 
ing rapidly ; the total recently attained 
a new high in excess of $15 billion. 
Circulation of Federal Reserve notes 
rose $4 billion to $12.1 billion in the 
last twelve months. But with mone- 
tary gold stocks at $22.7 billion, a 
very large further expansion could be 
effected without resorting to unse- 
cured currency. Furthermore, under 
authority originally given by the 
Glass-Stegall amendment, large addi- 
tional amounts of Federal Reserve 
notes could be issued against the Sys- 
tem’s $5.7 billion holdings of Govern- 
ment bonds even if the gold cover 

(Please turn to page 24) 


AID U.S. STEEL EARNINGS 


ings for the year which stood at 
$459.2 million, but net dropped to 
$233.7 million against $240.8 million 
in 1941, mainly as the result of an 
increase of $27.8 million in provisions 
for depreciation, depletion and amor- 
tization. After the deduction of the 
Federal income and EPT provisions, 
and interest charges of $6.2 million, 
$72.1 million was left as the year’s 
net profit which contrasted with $116 
million in 1941. 

The year’s net profit was equiva- 
lent to $5.39 a share on the common 
stock (after payment of preferred 
dividends amounting to $25.2 mil- 
lion) as against $10.45 for 1941. 

Labor’s share in the corporation’s 
operations reached a new high level, 
payrolls for the year having totalled 
$736 million, a gain of $134.8 million 
over 1941—and in the fourth quarter 
were at a rate in excess of $800 mil- 
lion a year. Wage increases granted 
in 1942 under WLB orders were rel- 


atively small, amounting to but $22.6 
million. The report also indicated 
that renegotiation of contracts now 
under way is not a matter of grave 
importance, as it affects only prime 


‘contracts and sub-contracts and does 


not touch the bulk of steel business. 
A contingent reserve of $25 million 
set up during the year, the same as 
in 1941, is designed to take care of 
all contingencies that may arise from 
the present high rate of operations 
and other unusual conditions, and 
would cover the retroactive effects of 
contract renegotiations. 

The retirement of debt of the cor- 
poration and its subsidiaries during 
the year amounted to $41.4 million. 
Of this $30 million represented serial 
debentures called during the year, in 
addition to normal retirements. At 
the end of the year the long-term debt 
of the corporation stood at $151.9 
million, as against $243 million as 
recently as the end of 1938. 
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o the list of outstanding free- 

doms might well be added in the 
investment field ‘freedom from prej- 
udice.” Prejudice for or against a 
certain type of investment or particu- 
lar company is a fault common to 
many investors and frequently re- 
sults in the creation of an investment 
portfolio which shows an undue con- 
centration of capital in a few indus- 
tries or companies. 

Here is a portfolio which in its 
original form was characterized by 
its brevity with over half of its cur- 
rent market value represented by 
commitments in two stocks. Aside 
from this condition, very little fault 
could be found with the various is- 
sues in the program and the over-all 
yield of close to 6 per cent could 
hardly be improved upon without as- 
suming additional risks. 

This investor’s objectives were 
stated as a combination of income 
and capital enhancement. Although 
no longer actively employed, he re- 
ceives a pension of $1,000 annually, 
which together with the income from 
his investments provides him with 
ample coverage of his modest living 
expenses. Because of the substantial 
part of income derived from a regu- 
lar source there appears to be no rea- 
son to disturb the distribution of in- 
vestment capital between fixed-income 
bearing and equity securities. 


CAPITAL CONCENTRATED 


However, holdings in American 
Telephone and Allis-Chalmers alone 
accounted for 52 per cent of the value 
of the portfolio. This concentration 
of capital would leave the portfolio 
particularly vulnerable to unpredicta- 
ble developments which might have 
an adverse effect on either of these 
companies. To effect a better distri- 
bution of capital and widen the di- 
versification of the portfolio, adher- 
ence to sound investment principles 
would call for a substantial lightening 
of these commitments regardless of 
their apparent current attraction. 

U. S. Treasury 4s yield less than 
1 per cent to the first call date next 
year. This investor has no need for 
the ultra liquidity offered by these 
particular bonds and since it is very 
likely that the issue will be refunded 
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DIVERSIFYING 
UNBALANCED PORTFOLIO 


Study of an investment program in which the market 


value of two commitments alone accounted for 52 per 


cent of the total. 


By Ralph E. Bach 


Manager, Financial World Research Bureau 


next year the present premium would 
be lost unless sold now. The Series 
G bonds which he also holds afford 
a much more attractive yield and pro- 
vide him with a readily liquid asset 
which could be converted into cash 
if an emergency arose. 

Two other sales complete the re- 
visions. International Paper, held in 
nominal amount, pays no dividends. 
Since it is not sufficiently attractive 
to warrant increasing the present 
commitment, its sale appears justified 
in conformity with this individual’s 
objectives. There can be advanced 
no strong argument for retaining the 
moderate commitment in American 
Business Shares. Investment trusts 
may have some attraction for the very 
small investor who can obtain ade- 


quate diversification in no other way. 
But for the larger investor whose 
capital can be distributed directly 
among the best situated of the issues 
which ordinarily are included in the 
average investment trust’s portfolio, 
shares of investment trusts do not 
appear well suited. 

Proceeds of these sales have been 
reinvested to provide a wider indus- 
trial diversification among companies 
with well established earning power 
and good dividend records. As a 
consequence of these revisions, the 
resulting portfolio is much better bal- 
anced, income is increased moderate- 
ly and the program is much less vul- 
nerable to new factors which might 
have an adverse effect on a single 
company or industry. 


SUMMARY OF CHANGES 


THE ORIGINAL PORTFOLIO 


Par Amount 
or Number Recent Recent 
of Shares ISSUE Price Value Income 
$2,000 U. S. War Savings, Series G, 1954.. 100 $2,000 $50 
1,000 U. S. Treas. 4s, 1944—1954........... 106 1,060 40 
20 shs. Consolidated Edison $5 pfd......... 94 1,880 100 
50 shs. American Tel. & Tel................. 131 6,550 450 
SO Tens 43 2,150 100 
50 shs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe...... 48 2,400 300 
30 shs. International Paper ................ 10 300 - 
24 1,200 80 
100 shs. American Business Shares.......... 2% 275 13 


$23,415 $1,333 


SALES PURCHASES: 
Par Amount 
or Number Recent Number Recent 
of Shares ISSUE Value Income of Shares ISSUE Value Income 
$1,000 U. S. Treas. 4s, 15shs. Interchemical Corp. 6% 
30 shs. ectric Storage Bat- 
30 shs. Amer. Tel. & 3.930 270.00 1,050 60.00 
30shs. Bristol-Myers ....... 1,140 57.00 
100 shs. (part) Allis-Chalmers 2,800 100.00 2shs. Sears, Roebuck...... 1.220 85.00 
30shs. Int’l. Paper ........ 2 ehs. Loew's, Inc. ........ 1,100 87.50 
100 shs. American Business 40shs. Firestone Tire & Rub- 
30 shs. GeneralAmer. Transp. 1,170 60.00 
$8,365 $423.00 $8,310 $499.50 


Note:—Changes outlined in these discussions are not intended to be general in scope; they 
are designed to fit individual cases. Readers are cautioned against construing them as general 
buying or selling advices with respect to the specific issues recommended for purchase or sale. 
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LACKAWANNA RAILROAD 


LEASE PLAN SOUGHT 


Complications arising from tax litigation suggest 
advisability of readjusting D., L. & W. agreements. 


im on all of the more im- 
portant leased line stocks of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
system have been stopped by court 
orders. Morris & Essex stockholders 
failed to receive their usual January 
payment because of a restraining or- 
der issued in an action brought by 
the Government against this com- 
pany and the D., L. & W. The pay- 
ment of rental dividends had previ- 
ously been prohibited by similar court 
actions on New York, Lackawanna 
& Western, the Lackawanna R.R. of 
New Jersey, Warren Railroad and 
others. 

Only two or three small leased 
lines will continue to receive rental 
payments, since their lease agree- 
ments make specific provision for 
payment of taxes. Last April the 
U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals ren- 
dered a decision under which the D., 
L. & W. was held to be not liable for 
Federal taxes on the rental dividends 
paid to the stockholders of the other 
leased properties in this system. Sub- 
sequently, the Government brought a 
number of suits against the lessee 
company and the individual leased 
lines to restrain the payment of ren- 
tals until provision was made for 
clearing up the income tax liabilities. 


SUITS INSTITUTED 


Stockholders of the leased lines 
were not represented in the litigation 
which culminated in the Circuit 
Court’s decision of April, 1942. Dur- 
ing the past few months, several of 
these companies have instituted suits 
seeking to compel the D., L. & W. 
to pay current and future income 
taxes on the rentals, so that their 
stockholders may receive their divi- 
dends without deductions. 

This litigation and the Govern- 
ment’s suits to collect back taxes are 
likely to drag on for a long time un- 
less settlements can be effected. The 
bill for unpaid back income taxes on 
system rentals amounts to some $5.7 
million. On the basis of a 40 per 
cent rate, the Lackawanna’s annual 


charges would be raised about $1.2 
million, assuming that the leased line 
stockholders should eventually pre- 
vail in their suits to force payment 
of taxes by the D., L. & W. y 

At the level of earnings of the past 
two years, the Lackawanna would be 
able to carry this additional burden. 
However, the road covered fixed 
charges by a very small margin in 
1940 and showed deficits in each of 
the preceding eight years. After traf- 
fic recedes to more normal levels, a 
sizable permanent addition to annual 
charges would probably result in fi- 
nancial difficulties. 


DIVIDEND THREAT 


On the other hand, if the leased 
lines are held to be liable for income 
tax payments, current dividends 
would have to be drastically reduced. 
Furthermore, dividends would have 
to be suspended for two years or 
more in order to clear up the Gov- 
ernment’s claims for back taxes. 

The circumstances are such as to 
point strongly to mutual advantages 
to be gained from a compromise 
through readjustment of the existing 
lease agreements. The nature of the 
tax problem suggests the substitution 


‘of bonds for the leased line stocks. 


Since bond interest is deducted be- 


fore Federal taxes, the tax liability 


would disappear. 

No definite plans have been ad- 
vanced, but suggestions have been 
made along these lines: Exchange 
the leased line stocks for bonds bear- 
ing the same interest rates, with pay- 
ments on a partially contingent basis. 
The strongly situated stocks, such as 
N. Y., Lackawanna & Western, 
would receive bonds carrying fixed 
interest up to 75 or 80 per cent of 
stated dividend rates, with the rest 
contingent on earnings. The bonds 
exchanged for stocks in a relatively 
weak statistical position, including 
Morris & Essex, would be on a 50 
per cent fixed—50O per cent contin- 
gent basis. 

Thus, in good years, the former 


stockholders would receive interest at 
the full rates previously carried by 
the leased line stocks. Even in pe- 
riods of low traffic, their returns 
would be little, if any, below the net 
dividends which would be received 
after deduction of income taxes. On 
the other hand, the Lackawanna sys- 
tem would have a cushion of about 
$1 million in poor years, when con- 
tingent interest payments could be 
suspended. Such reductions in in- 
come, from the security holders’ 
viewpoint, would be counterbalanced 
by the greater assurance of the debtor 
road’s solvency. 

Plans of this nature are understood 
to have been discussed informally by 
the D., L. & W. management and 
some of the leased line companies. 
Reports to that effect are largely re- 
sponsible for the recent strength and 
activity in the leased line stocks on 
the New York Stock Exchange and 
over the counter. However, it is un- 
likely that any definite program can 
be worked out in the near future. 
There are many technical difficulties 
which would have to be overcome in 
altering the leases. Stockholders as- 
sents might be difficult to obtain until 
the liabilities of the D., L. & W. on 
taxes and rental dividends are finally 
determined by litigation. 


MARKET PROSPECTS 


Thus, considerable time may elapse 
before the issues are settled and the 
leased line stockholders again receive 
a return on their holdings. There are 
important differences in the quality 
of the various stocks, which should 
be judged on their individual merits 
as well as in relation to the prospects 
for the system as a whole. 

The Lackawanna earned fixed 
charges better than 1% times last 
year and substantially improved its 
financial position. Considering the 
satisfactory earnings prospects for 
the duration of the war and possibili- 
ties of an eventual solution of the tax 
complications, a generally favorable 
attitude toward the leased line stocks 
is warranted for the intermediate 
term. Despite recent partial recov- 
eries following severe market losses 
in 1942, they are selling at levels 
which discount many uncertainties. 
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OIL BIGGEST FACTOR 
CITIES SERVICE PROSPECTS 


Dz the week ended with Janu- 
ary 23, each of the three issues 
of Cities Service Company stocks, 
actively traded on the New York 
Curb Exchange, established a new 
high price for the 55 full weeks of 
trading since the start of 1942. More 
than that, this five-and-a-half-day 
trading period saw the $6 preferred 
record a gain of 534 points, the 60- 
cent “B” preferred gain a point, and 
the common stock gain a point and 
a quarter. During the 55-week period 
since early 1942 the $6 preferred hit 
a low of 27, the 60-cent preferred a 
low of 2%, and the common of 2%. 
Compared with those prices, these 
stocks recently sold at 68, 6%4 and 
634, respectively. 

What happened? Why did these 
stocks advance so sharply in a week? 
Why have they been mounting so 
rapidly for three months? 

The important developments af- 
fecting the market values of this 
prominent factor in the petroleum, 
natural gas and electric power field 
fall into two general classifications : 
First, events of the past, already an- 
nounced, but the significance of which 
has only recently been recognized by 
investors. And, second, 1942 operat- 
ing results, some inkling of which, 
despite official attempts to guard 
them until audited figures are avail- 
able, has leaked out through the 
“grapevine” route. 


DEBT REDUCED 


What are the happenings of the 
past which investors failed adequate- 
ly to appraise when they were an- 
nounced? Foremost would appear 
the vast improvement in asset posi- 
tion, and in claim to a wider propor- 
tion of operating revenues, which has 
resulted from Cities Service’s 12- 
year campaign to reduce the face 
value of funded debt, notes payable 
and preferred stocks outstanding in 
the hands of the public. Between 
January 1, 1931, and the close of 
1941, Cities Service, itself, has re- 
duced the amount of its bonds, notes, 
and debentures in the hands of the 
public, and its publicly held pre- 
ferred and preference stocks, by a 
sum of $127,797,000, while similar 
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Prospective buyers appearing for utility properties, 
may solve Public Utility Act problems. 


By Ernest R. Abrams 


securities of its subsidiary companies 
were reduced in the aggregate of 
$60,047,000. Toss those together 
and you end up with the magnificent 
total of $196,844,000. That’s the ag- 
gregate of face value securities, with 
a claim prior to Cities Service com- 
mon stock, that have been wiped out 
in eleven years. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION 


That isn’t all. In those same 11 
years, $286 million of new money, 
against which no securities with 
higher claim on revenues than 


Cities Service common stock, was. 


spent for the construction or acquisi- 
tion of money-making facilities. And 
although the record of debt and pre- 
ferred stock reduction for 1942 is 
not yet available, security analysts 
familiar with this system believe that 


U.& U. 
W. Alton Jones 


President, Cities Service 
Successor to Henry L. Doherty 


substantial further reductions in pub- 
licly held debt and preferred stock 
contracts were registered last year. 
To begin with, Henry L. Doherty 
owned public utility properties—the 
electric utility companies serving 
Toledo and Denver. Then, since 
natural gas fast was becoming a fac- 
tor in public service, Doherty right- 
fully decided the discovery, produc- 
tion and distribution of natural gas 
under utility conditions was a proper 
function of public service. And, hav- 
ing poked holes in the ground to 
secure natural gas, he found oil in 
the process, and got into the oil busi- 
ness. Maybe he did know it, but 
experience has demonstrated that oil 
was to be the dominant factor, the 
profitable field, of his activity. To- 
day, his original field of enterprise— 
electric power and light—contributes 
about one quarter to his combined 
gross, natural gas (sold under utility 
conditions) another quarter, and 
petroleum products the other half. 


A UTILITY? 


Although the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission has an _ ever- 
expanding jurisdiction over the ac- 
tivities of Cities Service, despite the 
fact that utility activities are the tail 
to this dog, it is imagined that Cities 
Service will get out from under as 
soon as decently possible, in the in- 
terest of investors. After all, al- 
though it began as a utility, and con- 
tinues to operate as a utility in cer- 
tain respects, its continued pros- 
perity depends more on the success 
of its petroleum activities than upon 
its public utilities. 

For example, Bristol and sur- 
rounding communities in Tennessee, 
now served by Eastern Tennessee 
Light & Power (of the Cities Ser- 
vice power group), recently asked the 
Tennessee Legislature to permit the 
organization of a power authority, 
wholly independent of TVA, to pur- 
chase and operate the privately owned 
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utilities now serving it. And some 
optimist in Colorado has just asked 
the legislature of that State to estab- 
lish a power authority, with finan- 
cial and legal power to buy Public 
Service Company of Colorado, the 
biggest system in that State, and 
which together with the Colorado- 
Big Thompson Authority would just 
about dominate the electric utility 


field in that State. If this sort of 
thing really gets anywhere, Cities 
Service will have little worry over its 
power investments. If past sales of 
other systems are a fair criteria, 
Cities Service should do well. 

What about 1942 operations? The 
Cities Service year-end audit will not 
be completed for perhaps sixty days, 
and until certified data are available 


WAR BENEFICIARY HAS 
GOOD PEACE OUTLOOK 


With no plant conversion problem, National Supply 


looks for heavy oil industry demand when war ends. 
Improving outlook for $2 preferred. 


hile recognizing that the dawn 

of peace will herald the end of 
the greater part of its production for 
military purposes, from which it has 
profited nicely over the past two 
years, National Supply Company 
nevertheless appears warranted in 
looking toward the post-war era 
without serious misgivings. As most 
of its wartime business has been for 
regular products adaptable to mili- 
tary purposes, the return to normal 
production will require little plant 
changeover to take care of the ex- 
pected heavy demand from its prin- 
cipal pre-war customer, the oil in- 
dustry. 


ELIMINATING ARREARAGES 


In the meantime National Supply 
should be in position to carry for- 
ward its program of getting out of 
debt to its $6 and $5.50 preferred 
stockholders, and be able within the 
next year to begin the elimination of 
accumulations on its $2 preferred, 
which on December 31 last amounted 
to $8.50 a share. At that date there 
were accumulations of $3 a share on 
the $6 stock and of $2.75 on the $5.50 
issue, which must be paid off and 
regular dividends established before 
the $2 stock is eligible for payments. 
If the program continues at the 1942 
pace, however, the senior issues will 
be cleared before the end of 1943. 

The present top-heavy capitaliza- 
tion of National Supply dates from 
1937 when the company was incor- 
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porated as a consolidation of the old 
National Supply Company and its 
partly owned subsidiary, Spang, 
Chalfant & Company. This brought 
into one company the tubular steel 
business of Spang, Chalfant and the 
general oil and gas well supply and 
equipment business of National Sup- 
ply. The company’s position in its 
field is a leading one, and actual earn- 
ings have been reasonably good in 
even poor business years, but the 
capital structure is such that distribu- 
tions to stockholders have been 
sparse. There are outstanding 226,- 
404 shares of $6 prior preferred, 64,- 
687 shares of $5.50 convertible prior 
preferred, 279,537 shares of $2 con- 
vertible preferred (all are cumula- 


tive) 1,154,928 shares of 


mon stock which has never received 
a dividend. The $2 stock received 
one 50-cent payment in 1937 and a 


EXCUSE DELAY 


In case your copy of 
FINANCIAL Wor Lp is ever 
late in reaching you, kindly 
bear in mind that many 
train schedules are upset 
by war conditions. Nat- 
urally, war materials and 
troops have first call on 
the country’s transporta- 
tion facilities. 


Cities Service officials rightfully re- 
fuse to disclose information. But 
those familiar with the situation look 
for something like this: Consolidated 
earnings accruing to Cities Service 
stocks—up better than 10 per cent, 
maybe half again as much. Earnings 
on a holding company basis—down 
substantially less than that. Hopes 
for dividends are nebulous. 


total of $1.50 in 1938, but none since. 

Regular dividends on the two se- 
nior preferreds would require $1,- 
704,203, and only in 1937 was the 
company able to show net earnings 
of that amount until 1941, when they 
jumped from $1.6 million to $5.7 
million under the stimulus of defense 
business. Then began the work of 
clearing away the accumulations on 
the major preferred issues, $9.75 be- 
ing paid on the $6 stock and $8.9334 
a share on the $5.50 issue. In 1942 
gross sales were at a moderately 
higher rate than in 1941 when they 
reached an all-time top of $90.6 mil- 
lion, but it is estimated higher taxes 
and charges for depreciation and 
amortization of expanded plant fa- 
cilities will pare the net for last year 
below $4 million. However the re- 
duction of arrearages continued with 
payments of $9 and $8.25 respective- 
ly on each issue, leaving but one-half 
year’s accumulation, or $857,100, at 
the end of 1942. 


CLEARING THE WAY 


Should the’ senior preferreds be 
cleared and placed on a regular basis 
in 1943 the full year’s disbursements 
would total $2,571,304, which is ex- 
actly the amount paid on the arrear- 
age in 1942. The way would then be 
cleared for payments on the $2 pre- 
ferred arrearages which amounted to 
$2,376,065 on December 31 last. 
While no appreciable dent may rea- 
sonably be expected in this figure 
during the current year, the position 
of the $2 preferred has been mate- 
rially improved, and the company’s 
heavy war business, together with its 
better-than-average post-war pros- 
pects, justify a constructive attitude 
towards that issue. 
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RAW MATERIAL SUPPLIES 


ARE TANNERS’ HEADACHE 


he tanning industry is currently 

operating under strict Govern- 
ment regulations. The bulk of its raw 
material is controlled by the WPB 
and alloted on a monthly basis to the 
various processors, and most of the 
finished products are under price ceil- 
ings. Thus for the immediate future, 
volume will be the outstanding earn- 
ings factor instead of the price struc- 
ture which in the past has had the 
most decisive bearing upon earnings 
of this industry. And indications are 
that volume for 1943 will fall below 
the reeord output of 1942. 

The chief reason for the expected 
decline is a drop in hide supplies usu- 
ally obtainable from foreign countries, 
particularly South America. The 
prospects for domestic cattle hides, the 
most important raw material, are 
however, rather encouraging inas- 
much as the cattle slaughter for the 
current year is likely to surpass the 
record set in 1942, reflecting the grad- 
ual growth of the cattle herds which 
a year ago amounted to 74.5 million 
heads against 71.5 million for Janu- 
ary, 1941, and 68.8 million for the 
same month in 1940. 


HIDE PROSPECTS 


Estimates place the total available 
cattle hides from the 1943 slaughter 
at about 19 million hides against 18.8 
million last year, and calf and kip- 
skins (the hides of young cattle) 
should reach some 12.4 million for 
the current year. Based on present 
conditions, a total of 21 million sheep 
and lambskins is expected for 1943. 
While these figures are above the 
average for the past ten years, dur- 
ing the same period our domestic pro- 
duction supplied only 78 per cent of 
our cattle hide requirements, 73 per 
cent of calf and kipskins, 60 per cent 


Shipping shortages add to problems created by dimin- 
ishing labor forces and narrowing profit margins. 


of sheep and lambskins, and less than 
one percent of goat and kidskins. 

Thus the crux of the supply prob- 
lem is imports. Hide supplies are 
ample at our regular foreign sources, 
especially in South America, but ship- 
ping facilities are scarce. Until this 
situation is greatly ameliorated, im- 
ports will remain below needs. How- 
ever, the tanners of goat skins (a 
large part of which come from India) 
have benefited by the larger number 
of ships recently plying between that 
country and the United States. 

The yields of the 1943 domestic 
animal crop, plus imports and carry- 
over from last year, have been esti- 
mated at 25 million cattle hides, 14.8 
million calf and kipskins, 49 million 
sheep and lambskins, 36 million goat 
and kidskins and 900,000 horse hides, 
This compares with estimated army 
and navy needs for the current year 
of 10 million cattle hides, 12 million 
sheep and lambskins, 3 million goat 
skins and 700,000 horse hides. This 
estimate includes the leather required 
for some 42 million pairs of shoes as 
against 35 million bought by the 
Government in 1942 and 15 million 
in 1941. Last year’s production for the 
Government amounted to nearly elev- 
en per cent of the total men’s shoes 
manufactured in this country. 

All first quality sole leather has al- 
ready been reserved for the armed 
forces, and the civilian population will 
have to be satisfied with lower quali- 
ties. But there will be no real scar- 
city of footwear such as exists in prac- 
tically all European countries. 

The Government has eased some of 


the original restrictions on the use of 
chrome (used in tanning) and larger 
supplies are now available. But vege- 
table tanning materials, many of which 
are imported, are still rather scarce, 
again largely reflecting the lack of 
shipping facilities. The limitation of 
colors for shoe leather to only six, 
and the elimination of many frills from 
women’s shoes, have given some relief 
and simplified the problem of tanning 
and dyeing supplies. | 

Although shoe production in recent 
months has been running below year- 
earlier levels (July-December decline 
is estimated at about 12 per cent), 
and it is unlikely that output for the 
first half of the current year will equal 
the record breaking volume for the 
initial six months of 1942, it is obvi- 
ous that the industry’s principal prob- 
lem will be the adequacy of supplies. 
As previously indicated, shortages 
promise to characterize this part of 
the tanners’ picture, thus bringing 
about a contraction of volume for 
most of the companies in the field. 
Here are comments on the four 
leaders in the business. 


FOUR LEADERS 


Allied Kid’s chief problem is one 
of supply inasmuch as the bulk of the 
goat skins it uses is imported. About 
one-fifth of its present output is going 
directly into war use. By government 
regulations, tanning of goat skins is 
limited to 70 per cent of the 1941 
level, which means a sizeable reduc- 
tion in volume. A partial offset has 
been found by increasing production 

(Please turn to page 27) 


Statistical Position of Leading Tanners 


Company: 


Amalgamated Leather 
Amer, Hide & 


eee 


End of Net Sales————- 

Fiscal (In million of dollars) 

Years 1940 1941 1942 
June 30 $8.8 $9.5 $10.6 
Dec. 31 3.1 5.2 


June 30 63 
Oct. 31 131 25S 248 


Dividend 
——Per Share Earrings—— Recent Paid in 
1940 1941 1942 Price 1942 
$1.26 $2.63 $2.21 11 $1.00 
D0.69 0.23 *D0.17 1 


0.24 0.53 1.02 3 , 
D3.26 D0.37 0.36 4 


“Six months ended June 30. tAccumulations on 6% ($50 par) preferred were $12 at the end of 1942. tArrears on preferred were cleared up in 1939; 
tegular payments since. §All accumulations on 7% prior preferred were cleared up in January, 1943 and two dividends of 25 cents each declared on the 
non-cum. class A preferred, the first distribution on this issue since October, 1929. 
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Alaska Juneau Cc 

At best, a highly speculative in- 
flation hedge; quotations around 4 
contrast with a 1942 low of 1%. 
Company no longer releases interim 
statements of any kind. Net equalled 
62 cents before, 49 cents after deple- 
tion in both 1940 and 1941. Alaska 
Juneau was reported exempt from 
the order whereby WPB closed most 
gold mining operations. It was ex- 
pected to have in operation by the 
year’s end a new chrome ore mill 
to produce 30 tons of 45 per cent 
concentrates daily, having taken op- 
tions on chrome leases in Califor- 
nia through its Pacific Mining sub- 
sidiary. 


Chesapeake & Ohio ae 
Behind its group, at 36, stock fully 
discounts unfavorable 1942 earnings, 


and offers a liberal speculative yield. 


($3 reg. alone pays 8.3%; with 50- 
cent. Dec. extra, return is 9.7%.) 
This important southern bituminous 
carrier grossed $181.8 million in 1942 
against $150.2 million in 1941, gain- 
ing 21 per cent. Before railway tax 
accruals, it boosted its net more or 
less commensurately to $10.71 from 
$8.29 per share, but its vulnerability 
in this direction cut reported net to 
$4.18 from $5.72 per share. Better 
comparisons are probable in 1943, 
and tax savings should materially 
cushion effect upon net of any size- 
able post-war decline in traffic and 
revenue. (Also FW, Aug. 19.) 


General Motors B+ 

Price below 46 does not exhaust 
speculative possibilities under favor- 
able general market conditions. (Ind. 
$2 an. div. yields 44%.) Nine- 
month net of $1.76 (vs. $3.56) per 
share, realized during a tremendous 
conversion program, must be re- 
garded as satisfactory under the cir- 
cumstances. President Wilson re- 
ported year-end arms production ap- 
proximating $10 million per working 


Ratings are from THE FINANCIAL Wor tp Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 


Refer to in the magazine. 


day. Earlier, in connection with a 
billion-dollar V-Loan bank credit, 
Chairman Sloan had forecast an 
eventual $5 billion annual production 
if expansion materials are available. 
Among other accomplishments, com- 
pany has become an important pro- 
ducer of complete fighter and bomber 
planes. (Also FW, Oct. 21.) 


Great Northern pfd. B 

An undervalued rail speculation 
below 24—which is roughly twice its 
final 1942 per-share net. (Ind. $2 an. 
div. yields 8.5%.) Gross climbing 
32.1 per cent, this road’s final 1942 
net jumped to $11.62 from $6.71 
per share on the so-called pre- 
ferred stock (there is no common), 
aided by $1.64 vs. 54 cents other in- 
come, but over the handicap of $6.80 
vs. $2.39 Federal taxes (11-month 
figures). During 1942, this system is 
reported to have reduced its outstand- 
ing debt by $17.4 million. ICC re- 
cently authorized $21.8 million prom- 
issory notes to cover 46 diesel loco- 
motives, 7,500 box cars and 2,000 
ore cars. (Also FW, Oct. 7.) 


International Shoe Boe 
Representing established trade 
leadership, stock offers a good income 
return. (Reg. $1.80 yields 6%.) No- 
vember-year sales rose nearly one- 
fourth to $144 million. Shipments 
broke all records but material and 
manpower shortages reduced produc- 
tion to 55 million from 56.6 million 
pairs. Government business amounted 
to one-sixth of dollar volume and one- 
ninth of production. After $2.89 (vs. 
74 cents) Federal taxes, 13 cents 
contingencies and 8 cents extension 
of “lifo” inventory valuation, net held 
at $2.09 vs. $2.16 per share. Work- 
ing capital climbed to $63.4 million 
from $61.6 million and company en- 
tered 1943 with a 13.4-to-1 current 
ratio and with $20 million cash and 
U. S. Governments as against $5.1 
million total current liabilities. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 
Opinions are based on data 
and information regarded as reliable, but no 
responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
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Liggett & Myers “B” B 

Any recession from current levels 
of around 69 would present purchase 
opportunity. (Paid $1 in Mar., 75 
cents each in June, Sept. and Dec., 
25 cents extra in Dec.; $3.50 total 
yields 5.1%.) Had it included 68 
cents per share processing tax refund 
(reserved against foreign  invest- 
ments), company would have just 
topped 1941 net in 1942. As it was, 
the effect of a 7 per cent gain in 
sales to $294.4 million was offset by 
higher costs and taxes, net declining 
to $4.18 from $5.72 per share on the 
combined common (voting) and “B” 
(non-voting) stocks. Working capi- 
tal rose to $165.2 from $159.4 mil- 
lion, with $182 million closing inven- 
tories representing 88.7 per cent of 
current assets. 


Manhattan Shirt B 

Warrants retention, around 15, 
as a good war or peace speculation 
carrying @ generous income return. 
(Reg. $1 and Dec. extra of 25 cents 
yield 8.3%.) Sales gained about one 
eighth in the November fiscal year, 
setting a new high record at $13 mil- 
lion. Although Federal taxes more 
than doubled to $4.18 from $1.95 per 
share, earnings held up comparatively 
well at $3.03 vs. $3.63 per share, still 
covering the high-yielding regular 
and extra dividends almost 2%4 times 
over. As against an increase in long- 
term debt to $1.3 million from about 
$600,000, working capital climbed to 
$6.7 million from $5.6 million. 


Motor Wheel C+ 

Around 13, shares may be held 
for better selling levels. (Ind. 80- 
cent an. div. yields 6.2%.) Company 
apparently has discontinued publica- 
tion of quarterly reports at Wash- 
ington’s suggestion, but is said to 
have converted to 100 per cent war 
production by last September, and 
greatly increased volume should 
largely compensate for somewhat low- 
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er profit margins. In the fiscal year 
ended last June, embracing most of 
the transition period, sales reached 
$36.1 million from $29.1 million in 
1940-41, and after $3.55 vs. $2.67 
taxes and 18 cents contingencies, net 
dipped to $2.17 from $2.70 per share. 
(Also FW, Oct. 14.) 


National Rubber Machinery C 


Selling at 734 (on the N. Y. 
Curb), stock ts a high-income specu- 
lation with duration possibilities. 
(Ind. $1 an. div. yields 12.9%.) Said 
to provide about three-fourths of the 
machinery normally purchased by 
major rubber companies, as well as 
serving the wire, cable and plaster 
industries, this entity last year con- 
verted to war production. The June 
half saw sales at $2.3 million vs. $1.4 
million in 1941, and earnings at $3.65 
vs. $1.58 before, and 61 cents vs. 
$1.03 after, Federal taxes on income. 
Company’s normal products are 
largely adaptable to rapidly expand- 
ing synthetic rubber facilities. 


National Steel A 

A relatively high-ranking steel, 
which at a price around 54 offers a 
fair income from a well-secured divi- 
dend. (Reg. $3 an. div. yields 5.6%.) 
Boasting the distinction of having 
earned money and paid variable divi- 
dends in every year throughout the 
entire depression span, company in 
common with the entire industry is 
now pinched between rising costs and 
taxes on the one hand, and fixed sell- 
ing prices on the other. In the nine 
months, it netted $3.75 vs. $5.86 per 
share a year before, after $4.10 vs. 
$2.69 depreciation and depletion, 
$8.73 vs. $6.51 Federal taxes. Na- 


tional ranks fifth among integrated 
domestic steel companies. 


Paramount Pictures c+ 

Stock is a reasonably priced “war 
or peace” speculation below 16, of- 
fering a good yield. (Reg. qu. div. 
rate raised in Dec. from 25 to 30 
cents per annum, yielding 7.9%.) 
Without including 67 vs. 50 cents 
equities in undistributed earnings of 
partly owned subsidiaries, 1942 net 
through October 3 equalled $2.33 vs. 
$2.10 per share a year before, with 
Federal taxes at 45 vs 30 per cent. 
Company has called half of its $12.1 
million 6% first preferred stock, 
most of which probably will be con- 
verted into common, 7-for-1. Para- 
mount is reported negotiating for the 
extensive Selznick interests. Film 
construction restrictions and the ban 
on pleasure driving may hurt, but 
the balance of war influences does 
not appear to be seriously threaten- 
ing. (Also FW, June 17.) 


Public Service (N. J.) C+ 

Wartime uncertainties keep stock 
in a speculative position; recent price, 
about 13. (Paid 30 cents in March, 
20 cents each in June and Sept., 25 
cents in Dec.; 95-cent total yields 
7%.) Increased December dividend 
was encouraging, but net yielded 
another 21 cents in that month as 
compared with 1941 and preliminary 
statement shows final 1942 earn- 
ings at $1.22 vs. $2.04 per share 
notwithstanding a ten per cent gain 
in revenue. Income taxes were heavy 
(EPT alone $1.67), while leverage 
translated squeezed profit margins 
into sharply lower net for the com- 
mon stock. U. S. Supreme Court 


ruling that company is subsidiary of 
United Corporation and U.GLI. 
threatens ultimate disturbance of the 
stock’s supply and demand relation- 
ships. (Also FW, Sept. 16.) 


Southern Pacific C+ 
Quotations around 16 are actually 
about one-sixth lower than eleven 
months’ net; new purchases are justi- 
fied on recessions. ($1 div. in Dec. 
yields 6.2% ) Continuing its remark- 
able performance, system’s eleven- 
month gross gained $152.5 million 
(56.5 per cent) on about a one-fifth 
increase in carloadings, adding more 
than $10 to earnings, at $19.39 vs. 
$9.01 per share. This was in spite 
of $10.79 vs. 36 cents federal taxes 
shown in the complete ten-month 
statement, and a decline to $1.52 from 
$1.79 per share in “other income.” 
September working capital was 
$65.2 million vs. $26.1 million a year 
before. (Also FW, Sept. Sept. 2.) 


TelAutograph Cc 
Admittedly speculative, holdings 
may be retained, around 3%; rela- 
tive inactivity should not be over- 
looked. Last dividend paid was 10 
cents in 1941, but company appears 
to be in a position to resume modest 
disbursement at any time. Final net 
for 1942 should closely approach 65 
cents per share as against 48 cents in 
1941, with volume of new contracts 
reported to have broken all former 
records. It is understood that clos- 
ing cash and U. S. Tax Notes to- 
gether exceeded total current liabili- 
ties whereas a year ago cash was $26,- 
000 and current liabilities $99,000. 
Industrial installations have been 
helpful in these improvements. 


THE. MOST ACTIVE STOCKS—WEEK ENDED JANUARY 26, 1943 


Shares -—Price—~ Net Shares -——Price— Net 
Stock: © Traded Open Last Change Stock: Traded Open Last Change 
Standard Brands .......... 61,100 4% 5% + % Socony-Vacuum Oil ....... 30,400 11 10% — \% 
Radio Corp. of America.... 60,500 5% 6 + % Aviation Corporation ...... 29,300 3 | Serres 
International Tel. & Tel.... 45,500 65% 7% + % United Corporation ........ 28,500 9/16 9/16. ...... 
40,700 48% 50 + 1% Nash-Kelvinator ........... 28,400 6% 7% + % 

N. Y. Central Railroad..... 39,600 11% 114% + 28,200 253% 28% + 3 
General Motors ........... 38,400 44 465% + 1% Standard Oil N. J........... 28,100 47% 48% + 1% 
General Electric ........... 37,900 32% 333% + 1% Kennecott Copper ......... 27,700 29% 29% + % 
Commonwealth & Southern 37,100 % 13/32 +1/32 United Corporation pfd..... 27,000 18 20% + 2% 
36,700 29 324 + 3% Wilson & Company........ 25,700 4% 54 + % 

Willys-Overland Motors ... 35,800 234 + % Anaconda Copper .......... 25,200 25% 26% +1 
International Nickel ....... 5,100 30% 33 + 2% Allegheny Corporation .... 25,100 yy +% 
Columbia Gas & Electric... 34,000 2% 2% + &% United Aircraft ........... 24,200 .27% 29% + 1% 
Studebaker Corporation ... 32,800 6% 6% + % Paramount Pictures ....... 23,800 15% 1 + % 
Omnibus Corporation ...... 31,800 5% 54 + % Interlake Iron ............. 23,700 6% 7% + 4% 
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TRIAL 
AND 
ERROR 


There is nothing strange 
about the manner in 
which some of _ those 
Utopian designs for lev- 
eling human nature to a common de- 
nominator, that arose out of the great 
depression, worked out. They were 
tried and found wanting for the 
simple reason that they ran counter 
to the fundamental -principles of na- 
ture—that is to say, life and the in- 
stinct of survival. 

When hardship hits an individual 
it is a common failing to look around 
for a prop to lean upon. This was the 
tendency in the period from 1930 to 
1933, and when the comet of the New 
Deal flashed radiantly in the sky this 
weakling side saw in it an omen of 
hope and cheer. 

How well we can recall the self-as- 
surance of the high priests of this new 
political cult in proclaiming how va- 
rious social experiments would be 
tried, and if they proved themselves 
unworkable they would be abandoned. 
As we now look back upon the out- 
come of the majority of these excur- 
sions into the illusive Edens of 
Utopia, their errors are conclusively 
established. 

Now we are confronted with the 
difficulty of correcting them in a same 
manner. We have discovered how 
futile it was when we despoiled nature 
by creating agricultural scarcity in- 
stead of plenty, plowing good crops 
into the earth, and killed off two out 
of every three little pigs, and to top 
this blundering spree into foolish- 
ness we played fast and loose with 
our national wealth. For all these 
trials we have paid a severe penalty 
to find out regretfully that there is 
nothing that can replace rugged in- 
dividualism, the very life blood of a 
a progressive people. Strangely 
enough, despite past failures of such 
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experimentation civilization seems 
never to learn this lesson, that human 
nature, its impulses and inherent 
strivings are immutable and un- 
changeable. 


CRADLE 
TO THE 
GRAVE 


We have not yet won 
either the war or the 
peace, yet the dilettante 
shapers of our Nation of 
the future are already beginning to 
chart its course into channels calcu- 
lated to provide “security for all” 
from the cradle to the grave. We 
envisage a start in this direction in 
the proposed Beveridge plan of social 
security. We are told that the Presi- 
dent has something similar in mind 
and will soon unfold it to the Amer- 
ican people. 

Of course to all those who have no 
ambition to toil for their own inde- 
pendence but need to cling for their 
support on others, as the frail vine 
holds itself upright on a trellis, this is 
a promise that sweetens their cup of 
life even if it turns out later to be an 
unreliable dream. But our politicians 


will think it a good theme to dwell | 


upon as a scheme to get them votes 
in future elections. 

Yet it has been shown over and 
over again that the only security the 
individual can attain results from his 
own labor, his sweat and toil, from 
his initiative and creative ability—and 
all he asks of the government of which 
he is a part is the opportunity to avail 
himself of his abilities and leave it to 
his bounty to do what he can to make 
the lives of those less fortunate easier 
on their journey from the cradle to 
the grave. 

We need less pampering and more 
rugged individualism. Even Vice 
President Wallace begins to realize 
this, for he could not have meant any- 
thing else when he said that the days 


and the dreams of Horatio Alger 
have not gone into the discard, but 
still are with us. 


GROUND 
FOR 
DOUBT 


A stockholder of Loew’s 
Incorporated puts the 
blunt question to me 
whether there is not 


‘good ground for complaint in the cor- 


poration’s recent proxy statement to 
find that ten directors whom he had 
been asked to reelect received $2,819,- 
832 in the last fiscal year as compen- 
sation for their services. This excludes 
the luscious melon of Louis B. Mayer 
which falls just short of a round mil- 
lion dollars. 

Of these highly prized directors, 
three own less than a thousand shares 
each, and one does not even know 
what a share looks like. The eleven 
directors received an amount equal to 
31 per cent of the net earnings avail- 
able to the stockholders, and a sum 
equivalent to 65 per cent of the div- 
idends received by the common share- 
holders. 

It will be said that the ten directors, 
and especially Louis Mayer, had little 
left of their amazing compensations 
when they got through paying their 
taxes. But this is beside the point, for 
if these high compensations had not 
been paid then the net available to 
shareholders for dividends would 
have been larger. 

I might be in error in arriving at 
the conclusion that Loew’s share- 
holders have good ground for com- 
plaint against what can be considered 
excessive compensations, but before 
admitting it I would have to be shown 
that they were warranted by the char- 
acter of the services rendered. It is 
out of such largesse that agitators are 
developed, and when they cite such 
examples it is difficult to make them 
a satisfactory answer. 
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ommercial motor truck manufac- 

turers are among the more 
fortunate of those industrial organiza- 
tions whose facilities were wholly 
converted to military and related pro- 
duction. Not only will the return to 
normal operations be accomplished 
with relative ease, but the long sus- 
pension of non-military output and 
distribution already has created a re- 


placement need for commercial ve- 


hicles that should keep plants operat- 
ing at a satisfactory rate until we are 
well along in a peace economy. 

The changeover to all-out military 
production was made with little diffi- 
culty, for several years of transition 
preceded it under the stimulus of for- 
eign orders and requirements for our 
own growing military establishment. 
By the middle of last year the rate of 
production taxed the ability of parts 
makers to supply needed parts be- 
cause of steel and other material 
shortages. Manufacturing schedules 
were cut 10 to 20 per cent as a tem- 
porary adjustment in line with WPB 
efforts to bring war production of all 
kinds into better balance with avail- 
able materials. This in no way ham- 
pered prosecution of the war, for mili- 
tary requirements have been amply 
covered, as attested by the flutter of 
“E” flags over many plants. 


DIVIDEND RECORD 


How well truck makers have fared 
since the industry first turned to the 
making of war-purpose vehicles is 
shown by the dividend payment to 
stockholders in recent years, begin- 
ning with 1939 when production was 
almost entirely confined to commer- 
cial vehicles : 


Company: 1939, 1940 1941 1942 
$0.40 $0.25 $1.50 $1.00 
Federal Motor ........ 0.10 80.40 
0:50 1.50 3.00 3.00 
White Motor ......... 13 861.2 
Yellow Truck ........ 1.12% 1.25 1.25 


For the duration of the war earn- 
ings are expected to continue around 
current levels which compare favor- 
ably with the best of peacetime show- 
ings. Notwithstanding the great in- 
crease in taxes, and the fact that all 
contracts are subject to renegotiation 
by the Government—a number of 
downward adjustments already have 
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TRUCK COMPANIES 
GOOD LONG TERM OUTLOOK 


Capacity operations are assured for the duration; 
industry has few changeover problems, and replace- 
ment demand is growing. 


been made voluntarily—the leaders 
have been able to realize satisfactory 
profit margins, and in spite of mate- 
rial shortages and other difficulties 
have sustained operations at high 
levels. Most of them have buttressed 
their financial positions with liberal 
provisions for contingency reserves 
which will take care of retroactive re- 
negotiations as well as post-war plant 
readjustments, 


TRUCK SITUATION 


With the industry devoting its fa- 
cilities for a yet undetermined period 
to war production the commercial 
truck situation is daily becoming 
more serious, and the need for re- 
placements is growing acute. The 
possibility that when peace comes the 
army will dispose of thousands of 
trucks adaptable to certain types of 
business and to farm work has been 
much discussed, but on the other hand 
it is well to remember that the major- 
ity of the trucks will be overseas and 
probably will be turned over to de- 
vastated or reoccupied countries for 
reconstruction work, or will form part 
of our projected help to South Amer- 
ica and other areas. The scrapping of 
military vehicles, therefore, is not 
likely to affect the immediate post- 
war demand for commercial vehicles, 
and does not materially cloud the 
peacetime prospects of the major 
companies. 

In addition to the data in the ac- 
companying tabulation, here are the 
salient facts regarding each of the five 
leading motor truck manufacturers : 


Diamond “T” Motor Car: Cap- 
ital stock outstanding, 421,000 shares. 
Has a large backlog of army truck 
orders, has added substantially to its 
facilities, and capacity operations are 
assured for the duration. Company 
in normal times depended largely on 
foreign trade, but domestic armament 
orders more than neutralize the loss 
of this business. Per share earnings 
for the full year 1942 are estimated 
around $4.50 with a post-war refund 
of about $1.75 in addition. 


Federal Motor Truck: Preferred 
capital stock outstanding, 492,000 
shares. Completely converted to a 
war footing with production currently 
about three times the 1941 rate. Un- 
filled orders for military trucks indi- 
cate capacity operations for the dura- 
tion, with profit margins better than 
in normal times, since capacity oper- 
ations have reduced unit costs and 
made possible many economies. Earn- 
ings for the full year are estimated as 
around $1 a share. 


Mack Trucks: Capital stock 
outstanding, 597,000 shares. Is de- 
voting approximately 80 per cent of 
its facilities to the production of heavy 
duty trucks for military use, heavy 
truck transmissions, marine Diesel 
engines, and fire engines for defense 
purposes. Earnings for 1942 are esti- 
mated as around $4 a share after set- 
ting aside $1 million for contingent 
reserves. 


White Motor: Capital stock out- 


THE FIVE LEADING MOTOR TRUCK STOCKS 


Earned per Share Dividends ——1942-43—, Recent Yield 

ISSUE 1941 *1942 Paid 1942 High Low Price % 
Diamond “T” Motor Car.... $3.24 $2.52 $1.00 93% 634 9 11.1 
Federal Motor Truck....... 1.67 70.39 0.40 44 3 33% 94 

Mack Trucks .........cc8<. 4.93 3.03 3.00 353% 2634 30 10 
4.41 $0.94 1.25 15% 12 15%4 8.1 
Yellow Truck & Coach “B”.. 3.01 1.17 1.25 15% 10% 15 8.3 

*Nine months to September 30. fSix months to June 30. 
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standing, 625,000 shares. Producing 
scout cars, half-track vehicles and mil- 
itary trucks, and has maintained pro- 
duction schedules without difficulty. 
Is assured of capacity operations so 
long as military needs are pressing. 
Earnings for the full year are esti- 
mated above $3 a share. 


Yellow Truck & Coach: The 
only company with preferred stock— 
143,980 shares of 7 per cent, $100 


par; (none of the companies has any 
funded debt outstanding.) Class 
“B” stock, 2,200,000 shares. Com- 
mon stock, 800,000 shares. General 
Motors controls through ownership 
of all of common, and 715,260 shares 
of class “B”; also holds 103,450 
shares of preferred. Stockholders will 
act May 13 on an offer from General 
Motors to acquire outright ownership 
of Yellow Truck & Coach through an 
exchange of General Motors common 


shares for all outstanding Yellow 
Truck issues. The proposed basis of 
exchange is: 2.7 shares of General 
Motors common for each Yellow 
Truck preferred share and one share 
of General Motors common for each 
three shares of Yellow Truck. Pro- 
ducing military trucks and other mo- 
torized war equipment, but produc- 
tion schedule curtailments will hold 
down final net for 1942, which is esti- 
mated around $1.50 for the class “‘B.” 


OPPORTUNITIES IN RAIL PREFERREDS 


The second and concluding part of this survey of senior 
railroad shares covers the more speculative members 


of the group. 


P referred shareholders of American 
railroads will be variably affected 
by the duration of the war as a deter- 
minant in their management’s ability 
to meet post-war problems, as pointed 
out in the first part of this article last 
week. But the relative importance of 
this factor generally increases down 
the scale of speculative rating to the 
point where the extent of accumula- 
tion of high wartime earnings finally 
becomes decisive. 

The reorganized Erie, with a 
mostly double-tracked main line from 
New York to Chicago, serves a 
densely populated and heavily indus- 
trialized territory. Having drastic- 
ally reduced and simplified its capital 
structure, Erie not only has been able 
to pay full preferred dividends and 
even inaugurate common dividends 
under present conditions, but also 
looks like a better prospect for post- 
war coverage than would be assumed 
from the liberal 12.6 per cent yield 
afforded at current prices for the 
senior issue. 


OTHER POSSIBILITIES 


Other reorganized roads with new 
dividend-paying preferred stocks not 
without speculative possibilities in- 
clude Chicago Great Western, famili- 
arly known as “Corn Belt” (currently 
paying in full, but $3.75 in arrears) ; 
‘ Chicago & Eastern Illinois, midwest- 
ern bituminous carrier ; and the Penn- 
sylvania-controlled Wabash, depend- 
ent largely upon traffic in the Detroit 
automobile area. Dividend returns 
approximate 20.8, 24.2 and 17.1 per 
cent respectively. 

Lower yields are currently offered 
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by International Railways of Central 
America and Kansas City Southern 
for widely different reasons. The first- 
mentioned, whose nearly 800 miles of 
lines and branches operate in Guate- 
mala and El Salvador and were re- 
cently connected with the United 
States through Mexico, is presently 
hurt by shipping difficulties, sus- 
pended its November payment due on 
the $5 preference and carries $26 of 
mostly old arrears. This issue repre- 
sents the exception that is injured 
by the war and should benefit from 
peace through its new connection and 
resumption of normal ship traffic. 


HALF RATE 


Kansas City Southern, whose 879 
miles of line represent the shortest 
route from Kansas City to the Gulf 
and which wholly owns but does not 
consolidate the profitable Louisiana & 
Arkansas, is paying only half its $4 
non-cumulative preference. This is 
not for the want of high war earn- 
ings but because it must prepare for 
the maturity of most of its $69 mil- 
lion debt in 1950. 

The year 1950 also marks the ma- 
turity date of $18.8 million (about 
half), including $8.9 million RFC 
notes, of the long-term debt of Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio, whose nearly 2,000 
miles of largely parallel lines extend 
from East St. Louis to the Gulf of 
Mexico. Cumulative from mid-1942, 
the $5 preferred made its pro rata 
payment in that period but, despite 
ample earnings, uncertainty as to full 
payments is evidenced by a 16.7 per 
cent return. 

There were ten non-dividend-pay- 


ing preferreds among the twenty-four 
in last week’s tabulation (page 7), 
half of which are cumulative. Bangor 
& Aroostook, Maine potato carrier, 
to which RFC loaned $4 million for 
meeting maturities, has just resumed 
dividends with two $1.25 payments, 
to be made March 10 and April 1. 
There will then remain $10 of ar- 
rears. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis’ 
$6 preferred and Pere Marquette’s 
$5 preferred and $5 prior preferred 
are all earning far in excess of require- 
ments and carrying accumulations of 
$69, $25 and $56.25, respectively. It 
so happens that both roads are largely 
dependent upon the automotive cen- 
ters for their traffic and thus may do 
better in 1943 than in the industrial 
conversion year, 1942, but both, while 
improving financial positions, have 
still burdensome and not distant ma- 
turities. In both cases, the manage- 
ments are on record against dividends 
until maturity problems are solved. 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas $7 pre- 
ferred is $78.75 in arrears and may 
have earned a full year’s dividend in 


1942. Although this system has no 


heavy nearby maturities, it is some $5 
million in arrears on adjustment bond 
interest and was still in deficit ter- 
ritory as recently as 1941, so that 
only a prolonged war would bring 
any hope of dividends. 


BEST STOCKS 


Best of the non-paying non-cumu- 
lative issues appears to be [Illinois 
Central, offering the shortest Great 
Lakes-to-Gulf route, and an impor- 
tant bituminuous coal carrier. This 
great system has been reducing its 
$37 million RFC obligations incurred 
to meet maturities (there are now no 
particularly heavy early maturities), 
but still has some $25 million to go, 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


While perhaps overdue on a time basis, market has shown 
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little tendency toward price reaction. Longer term outlook 


continues favorable. 


THE MOST recent meeting of President Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister Churchill was undoubtedly of 
the greatest longer term importance—but as an 
immediate market factor it had little if any influence 
on price movements. The first reaction to the news 
of the conferences was a sharp dip in prices (most 
of which was made up later in the day), but this 
loses its significance when it is remembered that it 
was preceded by six consecutive gains which had 
carried the industrial stock average up nearly four 


points. 


FOR THE time being, at least, the war as such is 
apparently being largely ignored by the general 
run of stock prices, just as is the probability that 
aggregate corporate profits for the current year 
are not likely to fully equal the results of 1942. 
During recent months investors have been able to 
obtain an increasingly clearer view of the social 
and economic composition of the country which 
appears in prospect for the postwar period; this 
picture is so infinitely better than had been en- 
visaged in many quarters only a few months ago 
that the opinion that stock prices had been pushed 
to unwarrantedly low levels is being given increas- 
ing acceptance. 


GAINS DURING recent trading sessions carried the 
industrial price average to new highs for the re- 
covery move, above the |24-level, thus invalidating 
recent arguments that a net improvement of only 
about three pdints over the November 9 top 
(117.30) in two months furnished evidence that the 
market was encountering difficult going and thereby 
giving signs of an approaching end to the upward 
move. True, there has been no so-called confirma- 
tion by the railroad average, which so far has not 


been able to better last November's top of 29.28. : 


But perhaps one may be warranted in making at 
least temporary allowance for the fact that the 
stocks comprising the rail average are, by and 


large, of a much more speculative character than 
are the issues used to make up the industrial stock 
index. And the market appears recently to have 
been much more of an investment affair than a 
vehicle of speculation. 


THE EXTENT to which stock transactions have be- 
come largely cash affairs is clearly shown by the 
current volume of brokers’ loans (Stock Exchange 
members), which as most recently reported 
amounted to only |.16 per cent of the market value 
of listed shares. While not an all-time record, that 
figure nevertheless is lower than any seen during 
1932, for instance, which year marked the bottom 
of the historic bear market. 


THE SO-CALLED market leadership has also given 
grounds for encouragement. While the dozen or so 
most active stocks continue (as almost always) to 
be made up largely of issues selling under ten 
dollars, more substantially priced stocks have been 
making increasingly frequent appearance in the 
“most active" lists. Compilations of this kind are 
ordinarily based on the number of shares traded; 
making the basis the number of dollars involved 
would show nearly all of the leaders as being in the 
investment or "businessman's" category. 


NOTHING HAS developed which would necessitate 
any change in the opinion that the longer term 
trend of stock prices is upward, and investors should 
continue to shape their policies accordingly. At 
some point along in here there will undoubtedly 
develop a temporary period of price reaction, and 


.the fact that the advance has now persisted for just 


about nine months without any significant correc- 
tion would suggest that such a movement may be 
overdue. Its appearance, however, would create 
opportunities for additional purchases of selected 
stocks. 

—Written January 28; Richard J. Anderson. 
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’42 BOND SALES OFF: New corporate financing 
last year represented by long term bonds and notes 
aggregated about $498.8 million, which was not 
much more than half the total for 1941 ($865 mil- 
lion). The 1942 figure was by no means the lowest 
of the past decade or so; as a matter of fact, it 
topped the 1931-1940 average by a little more 
than ten million dollars. But, when compared with 
the volume which characterized the 1920s, there is 
found one of the reasons (in addition to govern- 
ment control of the money market) that corporate 
bond yields have been driven to such ridiculously 
low levels as those that have prevailed for several 
years. In the decade 1921-1930, corporate long 
term bond and note flotations (excluding refund- 
ing operations) averaged about $2.07 billion a year 
(the peak coming in 1927, with $2.96 billion). For 
the decade ended 1940, the annual average was 
$488.1 million, and in only one year (1931) did the 
total come to as much as $900 million. Neverthe- 
less, during all this time such large investors as the 
insurance companies—and, to a lesser extent, other 
institutions—received a steady stream of cash which 
must be put to work. The volume of government 
bonds available was, of course, growing but, for 
obvious reasons, new investments could not be con- 
fined exclusively to that type of obligation. The 
result was that the demand for good investment 
grade corporate bonds far exceeded the supply— 
and thus, from an average of around 434 per cent 
or better, the average yield on triple-A industrial 
bonds has declined to around 2!/, per cent. 


SMALL-UNIT TRADING SUCCESSFUL: Fol- 
lowing a change in the New York Stock Exchange's 
constitution permitting the move, |6 stocks that 
formerly were traded only in 100-share lots were 
assigned ten-share trading units beginning last Sep- 
tember |, and a number of other issues that for- 
merly had been at the “inactive post'’ were moved 
to the main floor of the Exchange. These changes 
were an experiment, the purpose being to see 
whether trading activity could thereby be stimu- 
lated. Now, nearly six months later, it would appear 
that the experiment is having successful results. A 
year ago, for instance, during the entire week ended 
January 24 only 10 of the 16 issues sold at all, 
and the total volume was 2,800 shares. For the 
week ended January 23 of this year, in contrast, all 
of the issues in the group changed hands, and 
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CURRENT 
TRENDS 


aggregate volume was around 6,380 shares. (While 
over-all trading volume this month is running at a 
somewhat better rate than a year ago, the improve- 
ment is by no means as much as 50 per cent.) It 
would seem that the Exchange has good grounds 
on which to extend 10-share trading to a consider- 
ably wider list of issues than those now enjoying 
that privilege. 


AUTO INDUSTRY OUTPUT: The biggest single 
source of arms and other materials of warfare is, 
of course, the automobile industry, which not only 
converted most of its existing facilities to the pro- 
duction of a wide line of military and naval imple- 
ments, but also built extensive new facilities in order 
to expand output of such goods. Although now 
largely a side line, the manufacture of automobiles 
continues also. All of the "big three" companies 
continue in production, as do the half dozen or so 
of the independent truck makers. Quite naturally, 
trucks represent the bulk of the output, but special 
purpose military vehicles are represented also. The 
industry's aggregate production is far below the 
levels of recent pre-war years, although the indicated 
current rate is not a great distance from the 1932 
performance. As for immediate post-war expecta- 
tions, perhaps the best clue is furnished by General 
Motors’ plans, which are for passenger car produc- 
tion to commence about six months following the 
end of hostilities, at which time work on the 1942 
models will be resumed until new designs and dies 
can be made for.a newer model—which will be 
probably two years later. 


MORE CIGARETTE RECORDS: Over 17.7 bil- 
lion taxable cigarettes were manufactured last 
month, bringing the year's aggregate to over 
235.8 billion and establishing a new high record 
not only for the month but the year as well. The 
latter figure represents a 14 per cent rise over the 
volume for 1941, while for December alone the 
gain was 21.7 per cent. In addition to the volume 
on which tax figures are available, there also is a 
growing share of the total which is comprised of 
tax-free cigarettes sold to the armed forces or 
produced for export. If complete data were avail- 
able, it would be found that actual increases over 
year-ago levels were much greater than those indi- 
cated by the published figures. However, the sales 
gains were not sufficient to offset the further tax 
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rises enacted last year, plus increases in other 
operating costs, and the industry's earnings were 
lower than in 1941. Two of the leaders have so far 
reported, R. J. Reynolds showing $1.98 per share 
of stock, as against $2.32 for the preceding year, 
and Liggett & Myers reporting $4.56 vs. $5.22. 


REFINERS BORE BRUNT: Total sugar stocks on 
the Eastern Seaboard are estimated in the trade to 
be around 191,000 tons, as against only about 
160,000 tons a year ago, thanks in part to the 
restrictions that have been placed on consumption, 
but also reflecting in part somewhat heavier recent 
receipts at U.S. Atlantic ports. Indications are 
that consumption of sugar in this country last year 
declined about 28 per cent from the 1941 volume, 
with practically the entire drop being taken by the 
mainland cane refiners. Latter are understood to 
have accounted for some 56 per cent of the total 
sugar consumed here last year, with around 
30 per cent (a new high record) coming from the 
beet factories. Both the Cuban and Puerto Rican 
growers have recently expressed great dissatisfac- 
tion concerning the terms being offered (by our 
Government) for this year's crops—but the actual 
result will be another year of much greater-than- 
average profits. 


BUSINESS BRIEFS: AAR President Pelley fore- 
casts 15 per cent increase in oil deliveries to eastern 
states within a month. . . . OPA is reported con- 
sidering higher bituminous prices. . . . American 
Car & Foundry gets court permission to pay pre- 
ferred and common dividends. . . . General Motors 
offers stock for Yellow Truck's assets. . . . Electricity 
output up |5!/5 per cent over year ago. . . . Manu- 
factured goods output in 1942 estimated by Com- 
merce Secretary Jones at $121 billion vs. $94 billion 
in 1941... . Chairman Girdler announces Consoli- 
dated Aircraft and Vultee will be merged. .. . 
Atchison reduced funded debt by $20 million in 
1942. . . . ICC Examiner recommends increase in 
Hudson & Manhattan's Jersey City-New York 
passenger fare to 10 from 8 cents. ... U. S. will 


THIS WEEK'S HIGH GRADE 
SECURITY SELECTION 


For those who require a relatively high degree 
of safety regardless of yield, or the longer term 
effects of any sustained trend toward higher money 
rates, one bond or preferred stock is selected each 
week. While many individuals will regard the 
returns thereon as inadequate for their purposes, 
these issues will be suitable for those to whom 
conservatism is essential. 


The selection this week: 


Market Call 
Issue Price Price Yield 
Endicott Johnson 5% cum. 
110 105 4.54% 


purchase of all available Puerto Rico sugar at 3.74 
cents. . . . Cigar output last year topped 6 billion 
first time since 1929. 


WASHINGTON TRENDS: Ration banking went 
into effect nationally on January 27... . Agriculture 
Secretary Wickard asks Congress for $100 million 
to cover a new subsidy program to encourage in- 
creased production in 1943. ... One of every three 
of our 1942 output of tanks and combat planes 
went for lend-lease and direct cash purchase. .. . 
OPA's McNutt and Agriculture's Wickard agree 
that unless 3.5 million persons are placed on farms 
by the summer peak, agriculture in general faces a 
breakdown. . . . Norepol, the rubber substitute 
made from vegetable oils, is now getting into com- 
mercial production. . . . Progress of Guayule rub- 
ber production program ‘has exceeded early 
expectations.’ . . . Telegraph, cable and radio mes- 
sages subjected to priority system. . . . Renegotia- 
tion saving Navy $670.3 million so far. . . . Petroleum 
Administrator Ickes sets February oil production at 
4,162,300 barrels daily, up 38,100 over certified 
January production. . . . Army and Navy have set 
up a new Joint Army-Navy Committee on Speci- 
fications for standardization. 
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Fee at 


Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when con- . 
sistent with policies outlined in “Market Outlook" on page 15. 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by FINANCIAL 
WORLD, nor is it intended that one's holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these securities. This service 
is to be regarded as supplementary to various other features which appear each week in the columns of this magazine. 


The selections in this department are based on studies of values, individually considered in relation 
to long-term trends, and are not to be regarded as trading advices or as short-term recommendations. 
Notice is given—together with reasons for change—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 


BONDS PREFERRED STOCKS 
These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 
backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are purposes for income. 


reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


FOR INCOME 
FOR INCOME | Recent Current Call Cons. Edison (N.Y.) $5 cum...... 95 5.26 105 
'73... 96 821% Nor Crown Cork $2.25 cum........... 40 5.62 47\/, 
Pure Oil 5% cum. conv.......... 95 5.26 105 
Louis. & Nashville ref. 4'/2s, 2003.. 97 4.64 105 Reynolds Metals cum....... 85 6.47 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4!/os,'70... 92 4.89 102'/, Union Pacific R.R. 4% non-cum.... 83 4.82 Not 
Western Maryland Ist 5'/2s,'77... 99 5.56 105 FOR PROFIT 
FOR PROFIT Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of appreciation 
Atlantic Coast-Line Ist 4s, 52.... 90 4.44 Not are combined in these issues. 
Ist & Atch., Top. & S. F.5% non-cum.... 71 7.04 Not 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis ref. 4'/2s,'78 67 6.72 102 Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum........ 62 5.65 100 
Southern Pacific coll. 4s, '49...... 79 = 5.06 100 Youngstown Sheet & T. 542% cum. 85 6.47 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


While these issues are listed primarily because of their income characteristics, most of them are by no means devoid of 
potentialities of market appreciation over the longer term. Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of the stock 
commitments held by the average investor, with only secondary place accorded the “business cycle’ types of shares. 


Recent ——Dividend—— -——Earnings—— Recent ——Dividend—— -——Earnings—— 
Price 1941 1942 1941 1942 Price 1941 ' 1942 1941 1942 
Adams-Millis........... 26 $1.25 $1.75 $4.00 b$1.95 May Department Stores. 41 $3.00 $3.00 £$4.10 $3.76 
Amer. Machine & Fdry... 12 0.94 0.80 1.37 b0.56 Melville Shoe.......... 30 2.25 2.00 2.64 b1.05 
American News ........ 29 1.80 1.80 2.65 b1.36 Murphy (G.C.)........ 65 4.00 3.50 . Seer 
Borden Company ...... 23 1.40 1.40 1.88 60.77 National Dairy Products. 16 0.80 0.80 1.97 b0.87 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio. 89 Socony-Vacuum ........ 0.50 0.50 1.38 
Re Chesapeake & Ohio.... 36 3.50 3.50 5.79 2.32 Standard Oil of Calif.... 30 1.50 1.50 2.30 1.65 
Continental Can ....... 29 2.00 1.25 2.62 xI.88 Underwood Elliott Fisher. 45 3.50 2.50 5.09 cl.55 
Elec. Storage Battery... 36 2.50 2.00 3.65 b1.03 Union Pacific R.R....... 83 6.00 6.00 11.19 ¢12.79 
Gen'l Amer. Transport .. 40 3.00 2.00 3.75 2.31 United Fruit ........... 67 4.00 3.75 5.28 b3.41 
Macy (R. 04.) .......... 22 2.00 1.67 £2.20 0.12 Woolworth (F.W.) ..... 33 2.00 1.60 2.69 


t—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville. b—Half year. c—Nine months. e—Six 
months to August |. f—Fiscal years ended*January 31, 1941 and 1942. x—I2 months ended September 30. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Issues included in this group obviously involve varying degrees of speculative risk, but their price potentialities are such as to 
warrant their inclusion in diversified portfolios. 


American Brake Shoe.... 33 $2.20 $1.70 $3.56 c$2.10 - Homestake Mining ..... 35 $4.50 $3.75 $2.83 b$1.14 
American Car & Foundry. 29 Tr ... ht2.09 b20.71 Kennecott Copper ..... 30 3.25 3.00 {4.55 bt2.03 
Anaconda Copper...... 26 2.50 2.50 {5.01 cf3.17 Lima Locomotive ....... 27 1.00 2.00 _ ar 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F.. 48 2.00 6.00 9.90 ¢16.65 Louisville & Nash. R.R... 65 7.00 7.00 16.65 8.71 
Bethlehem Steel........ 59 6.00 6.00 9.35 64.94 McCrory Stores ........ 12 1.25 1.00 2.24 = x2.21 
22 2.25 2.00 2.83 1.56 Mesta Machine ........ 28 2.25 2.87!/2 3.61 
Climax Molybdenum .... 42 3.20 3.20 3.55 3.54 National Acme ........ 17 2.00 2.00 6.29 64.53 
Commercial Solvents.... 0.55 0.60 0.99 New York Air Brake... .. 29 3.00 2.00 5.05 2.57 
Crown Cork & Seal..... 21 1.00 0.50 4.68 cl.88 Pennsylvania Railroad ... 25 2.00 2.50 3.98 4.58 
East. Gas & Fuel 6% pfd. 23 2.25 3.00 6.34 y5.07 Pure Oil.............. 0.50 0.50 2.86 
Freeport Sulphur ....... 37 2.00 2.00 3.95 2.41 Thompson Products ..... 27 2.50 1.50 5.36 4.62 
General Electric........ 33 1.40 1.40 1.98 1.06 Tide Water Asso. Oil... 11 1.00 0.70 2.09 0.91 
Glidden Company...... 16 1.50 0.80 3.08 k!I.70 Timken Roller Bearing... 42 3.50 2.00 3.92 1.98 
Great Northern Ry. pfd.. 23 2.00 2.00 6.72 6.06 50 84.00 4.00 10.43 3.17 


t—Before depletion. a—First quarter. b—Half year. c—Nine months. h—Fiscal year to April 30, 1942. k—Fiscel 
years to October 31, 1942 and 1941. x—I2 months ended June 30. y—I2 months to November 30. 
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CAPITOL TIDES 


VIEWS AND PREVIEWS 
FROM WASHINGTON 


TWO GOALS stood out in the 
latest and most dramatic of the 
Roosevelt-Churchill parleys. The con- 
ference keynote, said the President, 
was “unconditional surrender,” which 
would bar the countless grave dangers 
in any negotiated peace. The formal 
announcement cites as the conferees’ 
prime object to draw off as much as 
possible of the “enormous weight of 
the war which Russia is successfully 
bearing . . . by engaging the enemy 
as heavily as possible at the best 
selected points.” It is recognized, of 
course, that less could be said than 
left unsaid, particularly as to how, 
when and in what manner the prime 
object would be pursued. 


Extensive regret is noted in public 
reaction to the news of the absence 
of Premier Stalin and Generalissimo 
Chang Kai-shek, failure of complete 
reconciliation between French fac- 
tions, and lack of the expected an- 
nouncement of military command 
unification. 


IS IT COINCIDENTAL that an- 
nouncement of the marshalling of all 
resources “for more intense prose- 
cution of the war by land, sea and 
air’ was barely preceded by OPA 
Associate Director of Food Ration- 
ing Palmer’s warning of new civilian 
regimentation? Mr. Palmer breaks 
the announcement that all edible 
meats will be rationed, including 
those exempted from the voluntary 
conservation program, and that ra- 
tioning will be extended from the in- 
dividual to restaurants, jails, board- 
ing houses and other institutional 
consumers. 


Now comes a report that WPB is 
considering a far-reaching plan to 
“rationalize” much of American in- 
dustry to end duplication and other 
wasteful practices, which would mean 
more goods at cheaper prices.in peace 
years. By whose authority? WPB 
means WAR Production Board. 


FEBRUARY 3, 1943 


OPA AND ESB go before the 
ICC, asking discontinuance of the 
1942 railroad rate increase as (1) 
“counter to the national economic 
stabilization policy” and (2) “wholly 
unnecessary . . . to meet increased 
operating costs, due in part to ad- 
vanced labor costs.” As to (1), suf- 
fice it to say that the rate applica- 
tion was made long before the stabili- 
zation policy had been defined either 
for wages or prices (rates). As to 
(2), it must be conceded that, in view 
of tremendously increased railroad 
traffic, the rate increase was not re- 
quired to keep the carriers as a whole 
out of red ink currently. But is it 
the philosophy of these agencies that 
narrowly limited profits in good 
times and unlimited losses in bad 
times make for a healthy economy? 


Aside from current railroad labor 
demands for twice the last increase, 
the higher rates were short of the 
wage boost by tens of millions and 
were almost offset by voluntary 
specific reductions, as in oil. 


OFF THE RECORD, Washington, 
is saying: .The need is growing, will 
sooner or later be satisfied, for some- 
thing like a super-agency to speak 
for civilians, perhaps under ESB 
Chief Byrnes. . . . Postmaster Gen- 
eral and new Democratic Chairman 
Walker may have been sounding off 
for the President in expressing op- 
position to too long a cooling-off 
period before final peace agreements. 
. . . Subsidies have lost friends—for 
the present. . . . Even Miss Perkins’ 
social security objectives fall far 
short of those said to be in course 
of preparation by Presidential ad- 
visers. . . . Liquor and tobacco ra- 
tioning are possibilities. . . . Look for 
transfers of some rationing and price 
controls from OPA to other agencies. 
... WMC Chief McNutt, with some 
Congressional following but no Ad- 
ministration support, battles alone to 
hold down the size of the armed ser- 
vices. . . . One-third reduction in ice 
cream and malted milk will bring the 
war close home to the youngsters. 


—By Theodore K. Fish. 


Montgomery’s mew 


EDERAL TAXES 


corporation return this year 
YOUR ines unprecedented taxes with 
some of the most confusing problems 
in tax history. 
is the practical help i 
Nooking Roe. Get Montgomery 8 
Federal Taxes on Corporations and - 
it first. Weare confident you'll fin 
the best, most usable guide any- 
where, for any company, in 
finding correct minimum tax. 


The difficulty this year is in inter- 
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Plastic Parade 


Up to now the “Lumarith” trans- 
parent plastic of Celanese Celluloid 
Corporation has been noted for its 
high ultra-violet ray transmission— 
a new variety, however, has been de- 
veloped for high-flying aircraft to 
screen out the rays and thus protect 
bombing crews from severe sun- 
burn. . Another type of plastic 
pipe, unusually light in weight and 
high in mechanical strength, is being 
made by Braun Corporation from im- 
pregnated wood cellulose fibres—be- 
cause of its waterproof characteris- 
tics, it can serve as a substitute for 
most priority-restricted metal pipes. 
. .. An improved method for metal- 
lizing the surfaces of organic plastics 
has been patented by Metaplast Cor- 
poration—under this treatment it is 
possible to produce a bright silver 
finish on plates, shapes and bars... . 
Newest in plastic bearings is the oil- 
lubricated variety introduced by 
Gatke Corporation—these molded 
bearings are being made of a number 
of material combinations to meet all 
kinds of service requirements and are 


he University of Missouri 

has just completed an ex- 
periment which proves that 
horses sleep better standing up 
than lying down—  horse-meat 
packers please note. 


said to resist heat and wear even 
when lubrication fails for limited pe- 
riods. . . . Designed for either heavy 
or delicate work are the new plastic 
mallets of Penn Fibre & Specialty 
Company—the heads are made from 
a laminated fabric-base stock which 
is reputed to be chip-proof and splin- 
ter-proof, and resistant to heat and 
moisture. ... Durable Toy & Novelty 
Company offers a new version in chil- 
dren’s plastic banks molded from 
non-critical materials—the sculptured 
figure of Uncle Sam guards the new 
bank and is supposed to serve as an 
extra warning to those who are 
tempted to withdraw their savings. 


He said to keep his assets liquid. ..so I recommended Old 
Schenley, America’s best-liked Bond, fully matured always. 


Straight Bourbon Whiskey - 100 Proof - This Whiskey is 6 Years Old - Stagg-Finch Distillers Corp., N. Y. C. 


Radiovisionals 


Philco Corporation is issuing a 
catalog of new products made of un- 
restricted materials, which its dealers 
can handle for the duration while ra- 
dio sets and electrical appliances are 
banned—the lines suggested came as 
a result of a nationwide survey of 
items which could be handled by ra- 
dio, phonograph and household ap- 
pliance stores. . .. Biggest yet in elec- 
tron accelerators will be a dough-nut 
shaped type soon to be completed by 
General Electric—this unit will whirl 
electrons up to an energy of 10 
million volts. . . . A special trans- 
former for removing all radio inter- 
ference from electric circuits and 
power lines has been designed by 
Acme Electric & Manufacturing 
Company for use in the departments 
in plants where highly sensitive tests 
are made of radio and communication 
equipment—this isolating transformer 
is capable of handling an overload of 
50 per cent with the result that elec- 
tric soldering irons and other current- 
consuming devices do not cause a 
noticeable voltage drop. . . . Zenith 
Radio started something by suggest- 
ing “radionics” as the American ver- 
sion of the science of the electron—t 
seems that while the adjective “elec- 
tronic” was originated by the British, 
it was McGraw-Hill Publishing which 
added the ‘“s’’ and established the 
word Electronics as the name for its 
magazine on this subject when the 
first issue of the publication was 
brought out in April, 1930. 


Rubber Rambles 


The experience obtained by B. F. 
Goodrich Company in the use of rub- 
ber “torsilastic” springs on military 
vehicles thus far in the war assures 
that this new product will be a part 
of the “car of tomorrow”—factors are 
the extreme simplicity of the spring’s 
design, its ease of installation and re- 
sistance to internal friction. . 
General Tire & Rubber will manage 
and operate a guayule mill in Mexico 
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as soon as the building is constructed 
and equipped—initial capacity of the 
mill 1s estimated at 10,00U tons of 
crude rubber per year... . A new 
heavy-duty tire, possessing a high 
degree of durability and strength, has 
been introduced by Firestone Tire & 
Rubber for use on excavators and 
earthmovers — tests show that the 
casing is 98 per cent more resistant 
to breaks and cracks than tires usual- 
ly supplied for field operations. .. . 
First commercial producer of syn- 
thetic rubber made from soybeans is 
Reichold Chemicals, Inc., which has 
just stepped up its output to 1,000 
tons a month—this rubber substitute, 
called ““Agripol,” is not suitable for 
making tires but can be utilized for 
belting, gaskets, hose, mats and a 
host of military products. ... From a 
company which has collected thou- 
sands of old fountain pen sacks comes 
the report that it was a good adver- 
tising stunt but poor scrap—they are 
unacceptable for rubber reclaiming. 


Movie Pickings 


Most promising cartoon character 
that Walt Disney Productions will 
feature since Mickey Mouse and 
Donald Duck is José Carioca, the 
smart Brazilian parrot and star of the 
South American film “Saludos Ami- 
gos’—a lot of manufacturers are 
taking out licenses to get the bird. 

The success of “Commandos 
Strike at Dawn” has led Columbia 
Pictures to plan another striking war 
film—a new script just purchased is 
called “Night Fighters” and concerns 
the after-dark raids of the RAF... . 
20th Century-Fox film will probably 
do the career of Eddie Rickenbacker 
from auto racer and war flyer to 
aviation executive and rubber boat 
drifter—— “The Capt. With Nine 
Lives” is one title possibility. 
Since Bing Crosby has been restricted 
in his racetrack hobby, it is not sur- 
prising that Paramount Pictures will 
soon have a horse picture for him— 
tentatively named “Stallion Road,” 
it will be about a breeding ranch in 
California. . . . Called “one of the 
Studios’ most important productions 
of 1943” is the film “Brooklyn, 
U. S. A.,” which will soon be pro- 
duced by Warner Bros. Pictures— 
Strangely enough, however, the story 
has nothing to do with the Dodgers 
baseball club. . . . There is apparent- 
ly nothing that Tarzan can’t do in the 
movies—in his next RKO feature the 
jungle hero will be fighting Nazis. 


FEBRUARY 3, 1943 


Since this, the Army-Navy “E” 
Award, is the only military decora- 
tion given to civilians, Reynolds em- 
ployees are entitled to be more than 
proud of this outstanding distinction 
which their own capable efforts have 
won. We, of Reynolds, have accepted 
this signal honor with full realization 


“May I extend my congratulations 

for accomplishing more than seemed 

reasonable or possible a year ago.” 
Robert P. Patterson, 

Under Secretary of War. 


Men and Women Employees of 


REYNOLDS SPRING Company 


are extremely proud of this Army-Navy Production Award 


of the greater responsibilities it de- 
mands. 


We are determined to continue to 
deserve this fine recognition and will 
put forth every effort to get the 
Service Stars that are awarded each 
six months for further achievement. 


REYNOLDS SPRING Company 


Jackson, Michigan 


Promotionals 


With the promising theme of the 
“Miracle Home of Tomorrow,” Celo- 
tex Corporation is launching a new 
campaign to build up the interest of 
prospective buyers of post-war houses 
—the idea is to buy War Bonds today 
and ear-mark them for home building 
after the war. . . . Bethlehem Steel 
may be the next big industrial com- 
pany to invade the air waves with a 


program, part of the talent of which 
is supplied by its own employees—the 
Bethlehem Choir will provide the 
music for this new radio series... . 
Post-war travel will be the keynote 
of United Fruit’s next advertising 
drive—when its “Great White Fleet” 
sheds the Navy gray and returns to 
peacetime service, new comforts and 
attractions will be offered to cruise 
passengers. ... H. J. Heinz Company 
plans no change in the nature of “In- 
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formation Please” when it takes over 
this radio feature from American To- 
bacco’s “Lucky Strike” late next 
month—reports that the program 
might change networks were prema- 
ture because NBC will continue the 
broadcasts. . .. “The Story of 
Cigars,” a 160-page book covering the 
history and position of this form of 
smoking enjoyment is being distribu- 
ted by the Cigar Institute of America 
—while the volume is devoted mostly 
to cigar manufacture, it also discusses 
retail distribution and store manage- 
ment. . . . One way that a hat pro- 
motion can be tied in with the war is 
indicated by the slogan selected by the 
John B. Stetson Company: “Loose 
Talk Can Cost Lives—Keep It Under 
Your Stetson.” 


Odds & Ends 


Studebaker Corporation has issued 
a timely booklet on “How to Keep 
Your Car Healthy “on a Rationed 
Diet’—one recommendation is that 
lubrication and oil .changing should 
now be done on a time rather than a 
mileage basis. .. . In a move to round 
out its line of products General Shoe 
Corporation has acquired the Gadi 
Company, a manufacturer of shoe 
polishes and dyes—no change in the 
set-up of the new subsidiary is 
planned, except that the research 
laboratories of the two companies will 
work together. . . . The “Notchies” 
and “Slotties” lines of cardboard 
toys, introduced a year ago by Con- 
tainer Corporation of America, have 
been further expanded for 1943—in- 
cluded in the new offerings is a “Dude 
Ranch” set complete with everything 
from cowboys and bronchos to rail 


fences. and cacti. 


x *k * 
When writing please enclose a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope or postal card with each inquiry. 


Ithough overshadowed by wider 
price changes elsewhere, the 
feature of last week’s market was the 
strength in high quality, low coupon 
bonds, particularly in the oil group, 
where several new highs were re- 
corded. In the speculative sections 
price movements were mixed. Rock 
Islands and some of the Missouri Pa- 
cific group were strong but other 
speculative rails showed reactionary 
tendencies. Australian Government 
bonds, which had advanced sharply in 
recent weeks, declined several points. 


SEABOARD SECURED 5s 


The trustee for Seaboard Air Line 
5 per cent secured notes has taken ad- 
vantage of the offer of the receivers 
of this road to purchase Seaboard-All 
Florida first mortgage 6s at a price 
of $160 flat per $1,000 bond. The col- 
lateral securing the 5 per cent notes 
included $4 million principal amount 
of the All Florida 6s. Sale of these 
bonds to the Seaboard receivers has 
provided funds for a distribution 
amounting to $85.06 on each $1,000 
secured note. This payment may be 
obtained by forwarding the notes to 
the Chemical Bank & Trust Company 
of New York for stamping. 


P. U. DEBT RETIREMENTS | 


A substantial amount of public util- 
ity bonded indebtedness is likely to be 
retired in 1943. Holding companies 


are expected to continue the reduction — 


of outstanding debentures wherever 


HOW TO MAKE PEOPLE BELIEVE IN YOU 


THIS NEW BOOK 
SHOWS YOU— 


The Magie Mental 
Attitude in Human 
Relations 


How to Fnd Out What 
Others Think of You 


How to Pry Open a Closed 
Mind 


How te Win Confidence 
How to Avoid Losing Con- 
fidence 


How to Get Co-operation 


When to Use Persuasion 
and When to Use Force 


How to Keep Peace at Home 


The {2 Rules of Straight 
Thinking, Ete. 


—ACCOMPLISH MORE—HAVE GREATER INFLUENCE—, 


HOW TO IMPROVE 


YOUR HUMAN RELATIONS 
by William J. Reilly 


If everyone you met believed everything you said, 
you could have just about anything you want. 
William J. Reilly, whose contributions to the science 
of human relations are world famous, gives you 
the magic mental attitude that attracts others to 
you and gets their cooperation. Every example is 
taken from life—vivid object lessons on what to 
do and what not to do—which have grown out 
of the author’s twenty years of research through 
the National Institute for Straight Thinking. 
No matter bow much ability you have, if 
others don’t believe in you, you can’t cash in 
on your talents. Get this book. Study it. 
See what a difference it can make to your 
social, business or professional career. 


Tear out this ad. Write name, address, busi- 
ness connection in margin. Mail today to 
Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York, 
for a copy of this book. After 5 days remit 
$2.50 or return book. : 


TREND OF THE BOND AVERAGES 
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possible. Funds for this purpose have 
been provided in various ways, in- 
cluding partial sale or distribution of 
assets and suspension of cash divi- 
dends on utility stocks. 

This year a number of operating 
companies will also be in a position to 
pay off sizeable amounts of their 
bonds. Birmingham Electric has 
called $1 million of its first and re- 
funding 4%s because of reduced 
capital requirements for new con- 
struction. The company expects to 
have substantial amounts of cash 
available from reserves and other 
sources which will be used for further 
debt retirements. 

This situation is fairly typical of 
conditions prevailing in the industry. 
New plant construction in 1942 was 
considerably below budget figures and 
a further contraction in such outlays 
is a practical certainty in the current 
year because of WPB restrictions on 
the use of materials. The utilities 
normally finance a large part of new 
capital requirements through depre- 
ciation reserves. Because of the 
sharp decline in new construction, 
this year’s accruals may total substan- 
tially above capital expenditures. 


HUDSON & MANHATTAN 5s 


Hudson & Manhattan refunding 5s 
and income bonds had a brief spurt 
early last week, advancing to new 
highs on news that an ICC trial ex- 
aminer had recommended approval of 
the road’s petition for a 10-cent fare 
on its downtown lines (connecting 
lower Manhattan with Jersey City 
and Hoboken, N. J.). A previous re- 
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quest for an increase to 10 cents was 
denied, and the examiner’s opinion 
does not necessarily foreshadow ap- 
proval by the Commission. However, 
the company has a stronger case than 
in the earlier proceedings, in view of 
the sharp rise in operating costs since 
July, 1938, when the ICC fixed the 
fare at 8 cents. An interesting fea- 
ture of the opinion was the complete 
rejection of the arguments of the 
OPA, which had intervened in the 
proceedings and requested denial of 
the application on the ground that the 
increase requested would contribute 
to inflation. 


AMERICAN INT'L 54s 


American International debenture 
5%4s, 1949, have been quoted above 
par since last November, and were 
selling around 104 at the time of is- 
suance of the report for 1942. The 
good showing made by this invest- 
ment company had been discounted 
and the bonds made only a fractional 
further advance after publication of 
the statement. Asset value per $1,000 
debenture increased from $1,615 at 
the end of 1941 to $1,869 a year later. 
During 1942, $319,000 face value of 


the debentures were acquired at an 
average cost of 98.68, leaving approx- 
mately $8.9 million outstanding. Net 
operating income for 1942 was 
$332,961, against $293,737 in the pre- 
ceding year. 


COLORADO FP. & I. 5s 


Provision has been made for pay- 
ment of principal and final interest 
on Colorado Fuel & Iron (predeces- 
sor company) general 5s, due Febru- 
ary 1, 1943. Directors have declared 
a full year’s interest on the present 
company’s income 5s, payable 2% 
per cent on April 1 and 2% per cent 
on October 1. These bonds were is- 
sued in the 1936 reorganization and 
have received 5 per cent interest in 
each year beginning 1937. The com- 
pany is the largest independent steel 
producer west of the Mississippi. 
Rails and track accessories are nor- 
mally the most important lines. Earn- 
ings amounted to 28.38 per cent in 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1942. 
Although profits are expected to be 
lower in the 1943 fiscal year, 5 per 
cent interest on the contingent inter- 
est bonds should be covered by a 
wide margin. 


JUST FOR THE RECORD 


Fe the second time, the mail order 
house of Montgomery Ward & 
Company has bowed to the Presi- 
dent’s order to comply with the 
War Labor Board to accept the con- 
tract of the C. I. O. union calling 
for a maintenance of union member- 
ship, and a check-off of union dues 
from wages. It was willing to sign 
up the first time, but wanted to in- 
clude the contract the paragraph: 
“The following provisions are not 
voluntarily agreed to by the company. 
In the company’s opinion they are 
illegal and unsound. These provisions 
are copied verbatim from the War 
Labor Board’s order of November 5, 
1942, and are incorporated herein on 
the company’s part under duress and 
only because the President of the 
United States as Commander-in- 
Chief in time of war has expressly 
ordered that they be included.” 


. PRESIDENTIAL DECREE 


The union refused to accept the 
contract in this form, which was in- 
tended simply to keep the record 
clear so far as the company was con- 
cerned, and which in no way invali- 
dated the War Labor Board’s com- 


mand. So the controversy weut back 
to the President, who without com- 
ment reaffirmed his previous order to 
“obey or else”. 

What is the closed shop, or the 
check-off, or even the maintenance of 
union membership, except a monopoly 
as close as one can ever be devised? 
If one does not think so he should 
read the Sherman Act, which the 
Department of Justice seems so fanat- 
ically to invoke against private enter- 
prise. 


BAD PRECEDENT 


The pity of it all is that a labor- 
conscious President has indorsed a 
precedent that completely alters our 
anti-monopoly law which is still on 
our statute books and whose genesis 
is in neither the Wagner Act nor any 
other act of Congress, but was created 
by a board that has been set up as a 
war emergency. 

The day will come when Labor 
itself will rue this arbitrary action 
which violates every principle of the 
Constitution guaranteeing to the in- 
dividual the choice of where, how and 
when he shall work. 

Ward’s fight to uphold a principle 


FLORIDA 


ATTENTION INVESTORS! 


Witness inflation slowly creeping now—how long 
man-made devices and expedients will hold in- 
flation from becoming violent no one can fore- 
tell—for it is hard to prevent natural forces like 
the law of supply and demand from asserting 
themselves—it is your duty and responsibility to 
protect your capital savings from the disastrous 
effects of violent inflation if it comes—buy income 
real estate of undisputed value in Tampa, Florida, 
the metropolis of the South, now a city of over 
200,000, including suburbs, and growing by leaps 
and bounds; Apartments — Hotels — Homes — 
Rooming Houses and Business Building, for 
references : 

The Exchange National Bank of Tampa 

The First Savings & Trust Co. of Tampa 

The First National Bank of Tampa 

Communicate with: 
MR. GUS VALDESPINO 
REAL ESTATE & MORTGAGE BROKER 
1119-21-22 CITIZENS BUILDING 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 


GEORGIA 


FOR SALE 
4 BEARING ORANGE GROVES 
3 NEAR POLK CITY, FLA. 
1 NEAR PLYMOUTH, FLA. 


Will send full information, prices, including tree 
count upon application. 

9000 acres of land in Polk County, Fla., near 
Winter Haven, Lakeland, Bartow and Auburn- 
dale; 3 miles on new main paved highway, 3 
miles on Seaboard Airline Railway. Would con- 
sider part trade. A good chance to hedge on 
possible inflation. Price $7.50 per acre. 


EUGENE V. HAYNES 
423 CITIZENS & SOUTHERN BANK BLDG. 


ATLANTA GEORGIA 


NEW YORK 


MANHASSET, LONG ISLAND, _1-Family 
House in Fine Residential District. Brick veneer, 
7 large rooms, solarium, 3 tiled baths, 2 showers, 
bronze plumbing, 2-car garage, automatic coal 
or oil heat, 12 minutes to railroad station, 8 
minutes by bus, price for quick sale, $16,500, 
cash $3,900. : 


115 EAKINS ROAD MUNSEY PARK 
TELEPHONE: MANHASSET 1152 


BEAUTIFUL UP-TO-DATE DAIRY FARM 
360 acres, 3 houses, two modern improved, mam- 
moth new barn, 50 head stock, carry over 100, 
two elect milk coolers, stables all modern im- 
proved. All tools, big income. $35,000. 
GLENN L. PACKER 
HAY AGENCY 


BOX NO. 29 ONEONTA, NEW YORK 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


FOR SALE 
Colonial house, 7 years old. 9 rooms plus two 
baths and large basement—hardwood floors. 
175 acres—20 in orchard 
3 room garage, 1 incubator, 7 chicken houses, 
big barn all with lights and water. On hard sur- 
faced road 6 miles from Blackstone Virginia Col- 
lege—one mile to church and store. Price $8,750. 


MRS. J. A. WILKERSON 
534 CREST STREET, ROCK HILL, S&S. C. 


VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VA.—Modern 9-room house; 25 
acres; 5 bedrooms, 3 baths, 3 fireplaces; electric 
refrigerator and range; air conditioned heat; 
3 miles west of city in exclusive section; con- 
venient transportation; $32,500. 

BOX I, c/o FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 WEST STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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SPECIAL TAX BOOK FOR 
CORPORATIONS 


The Excess Prof- 

its Tax Law of 

1942 is one of 

most complicated 

measures ever to 

pass Congress! 

Even corporations 

who believe they explains, in 
are exempt must simple lan- 
comply withmany guage, each 
technical features and every 
to prove their ex- part of the 
empt status. law. 

I> NOTE TO TAX COUNSELLORS: 


Many tax counsellors, lawyers, account- 
ants order copies of these two books for 
each member of their staff. 


Street, New York, 


MAKE YOUR OWN CHARTS 


PRICE RANGER 


Use these specially designed chart blanks. 
They are particularly adaptable for the 
simplified plotting of daily stock market 
prices and volume, commodity prices, etc. 


Each sheet 8!/2 by I! inches, sufficient 
for a six-months' arithmetic record. 


Price: $1.00 for 25 sheets 
EDWARD WILLMS, 136 Liberty St., N.Y.C. 


has not been in vain. While it was 
not permitted to insert the “duress” 
clause in its contract with the C. I. O., 
the fact of the matter has been well 
established publicly, and the last of 
this controversy has by no means 
been heard. 


INF LATION: 


Concluded from page 4 


(now in the form of gold certificates 
representing gold in the Treasury) 
should decline to the 40 per cent 
minimum. 


POTENTIALITIES? 

Under these circumstances, it ap- 
pears that any major currency infla- 
tion is more likely to be effected 
through issuance of notes secured by 
bond collateral than by the greenback 
method. The potentialities for expan- 
sion along these lines suggest that the 
$660 million of Federal Reserve bank 
notes could be absorbed in the grow- 
ing Federal Reserve note issue, and 


FREE—3 Eye-Opening Reports On 


“Post-War Business and Investment Opportunities” 
—with 12 Issues of FORBES for only $2 


Right now is not a bit too soon to ponder your position in 


the post-war world. 


To help you “find” a place for your talents and for your savings in the post- 
war world, FORBES Magazine will bring you a series of reports during 1943 that 
will shed clear light on industries with outstanding post-war potentialities. 


First 3 Reports FREE! 


To give you an idea of how prac- 
tical and helpful these reports will be, 
I'd like to send you copies of the first 
three reports FREE. You'll discover re- 
vealing facts about. . 


1. An industry that was unheard of six 


grow faster than ever after the War. 
3. A new industry that may transform 


Decide now to “find” a profitable place for yourself in the post-war world. 
Simply return coupon below with remittance of only $2 for these FREE eye- 
opening reports and the next 12 issues of FORBES, The Interpreter of Business. 

Booklet Supply Limited — Fill In and Mail Coupon TODAY 


FREE With 12 Issues of Forbes for Only $2 


More Reports Coming 


Throughout 1943 FORBES will bring 
you penetrating reports on new indus- 
tries and businesses with outstanding 
post-war possibilities. 

Radio, television, air-conditioning, elec- 
tronics, foods of the future, motion 
Pictures, automatic coin-controlled ma- 
chines, exporting — are but a few of "the 
industries FORBES will survey for 
post-war opportunities during the 
months ahead. 


FORBES, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. A-2 


Enclosed is $2 for the next 12 issues of FORBES and FREE 
booklet “Post-War Business and Investment Opportunities.” 


READ FORBES FOR POST-WAR BUSINESS AND INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


Address 


retired as the former type of cur- 
rency wears out and returns from 
circulation. 

Nevertheless, the controversy over 
the relatively small $660 million issue 
should not be regarded as a tempest 
in a teapot. It is important; first, 
because of the matter of principle in- 
volved; second, because the author- 
ization for the issuance of $3 billion 
greenbacks contained in the Thomas 
amendment (May, 1933) has never 
been repealed. The continued ad- 
vocacy of non-interest-bearing notes 
(a thinly disguised form of green- 


backs) instead of  interest-paying 


bonds to pay Government debts, by 
Representative Patman and other in- 
flationists in Congress, helps to estab- 
lish greenbackism as a live issue. 

Considering the great strain on the 
Bureau of Printing and Engraving 
these days, and the desirability of 
conserving paper, nylon and other 
materials, the use of $660 million 
notes printed ten years can be de- 
fended on practical grounds. But the 
objections are worthy of serious con- 
sideration, if only because the inci- 
dent serves as an illustration of how 
easily we might slip into greenback 
inflation at some later time, without 
any recognition of the dangers by the 
general public until the damage had 
been done. 


BUMPER BABY CROP 


ccording to statisticians of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, the 1942 crop of American 
babies—at least 2.8 million—was a 
bumper one and exceeded in num- 
ber that of any previous year in our 
country’s history. However, the pres- 
ent birth rate, although the highest in 


fifteen years, is only 21 vs. 25 per 


1,000 in World War I, the growth of 
total population accounting for the 
record total. Mortality among babies 
born alive has dropped to 45 from 95 
per 1,000 over this span, and maternal 
mortality has been cut to 3 from 6.6 
per 1,000 live births. 


RITER HEADS NASD 


H enry G. Riter, 3d, has been elect- 
ed chairman of the National As- 
sociation of Securities Dealers, Inc., 
at the annual meeting of the board of 
governors in Chicago. Mr. Riter is 
senior partner of Riter & Company. 
He succeeds H. H. Dewar of Dewar, 
Robertson & Pancoast, San Antonio, 
Texas. 
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WAR ISSUES OUTSTRIP 
RISE OF PEACE STOCKS 


n January, FINANCIAL WorLD’s 
| index of war stocks recovered al- 
most all of the ground lost in the 
past several months, advancing by no 
less than four points. The war equi- 
ties are but one point under the Oc- 
tober 1942 level of 48, which repre- 
sented the peak attained: on the re- 
bound from the low levels reached 
earlier in the year. 

Every issue in the war group ad- 
vanced during the past month. Those 
to show the largest advances (five 
points or more) included American 
Car & Foundry, American Woolen 
preferred, Colt’s Patent Fire Arms. 
Ingersoll-Rand and Savage Arms. In 
the previous month (December ) these 
same issues, with the exception of 
Ingersoll-Rand, had shown the larg- 
est declines. 

The peace index registered another 
two-point gain, to continue the up- 
trend which has been in evidence 
since the spring of 1942. At the 
present level of 59, the peace stocks 
are at their best prices since No- 
vember 1941, or just prior to Pearl 
Harbor. The pattern of the peace 
group is in general conformity to the 
movement of the market as judged by 
the Dow-Jones industrial average 
over the past fourteen months. 

Uniformity in the movement of the 
peace issues was not as striking as 
in the war group. American Chicle, 
which in the previous month had re- 


recorded the best gain, was the only 
one to show a decline, amounting to 
five points. Several registered no 
change; while American Can, Amer- 
ican Telephone and American To- 
bacco gained the most. 

The better performance of the war 
stocks in the past month is not 
ascribed to any change in the favora- 
ble military situation, but principally 
the extent to which they had been de- 
pressed recently. As to whether the 
action of the peace issues since last 
April has been mainly a technical re- 
covery, or a correct prognostication 
of an early cessation of the global 
conflict, the momentous events which 
are bound to develop over the next 
few months may well furnish a clue. 


PERFECT SAFETY 
RECORD 


he average Pullman shop em- 
’ ployee would have to work 175 
years before being involved in an ac- 
cident, according to a recent survey. 
Last year, shop employees had a per- 
fect safety record, accomplishing 7.1 
million man-hours of work with not 
a single lost-time accident. The com- 
pany’s safety director, Harry Guil- 
bert, is also regional director of the 
National Committee for the Conser- 
vation of Manpower in War Indus- 
tries, with jurisdiction over all mid- 
western states. 
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INTERESTING 


BOOKLETS 


Upon request, and without obligation, any of the 
items listed below will be sent free direct from 
the firm by whom issued. To expedite handling, 
each letter should be confined to a request for a 
single item. Print plainly and give both name and 
address. 


FREE Booklets Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York 


HELPFUL FACTS AND HINTS 

FOR TYPISTS AND SECRETARIES 

This comprehensive booklet gives list of oft mis- 
spelled words; list of abbreviations; rules of punc- 
tuation; list of business terms, etc. Available to 
executives and their secretaries. Please write on 
business letterhead. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Helping hints on trade procedure and practice in 
this 42-page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. House. 


TAX FREE STATE 

AND MUNICIPAL OFFERINGS 

Selected group—of appeal to conservative investors 
and institutions. Made available by N. Y. S. E 
House. 

FREE AID FOR TYPISTS 

AND SECRETARIES 

A new erasure shield styled to ‘‘catch its own 
dust,” also a backing sheet to protect typewriter 
cylinders and give clearer carbon copies. Please 
write on business letterhead. 

ANALYSIS OF NORTHEAST AIRLINES, 
INC., COMMON STOCK 

Of interest to those wishing to speculate in the 
future growth of the air transportation industry. 
Offered by N. Y. S. E. House. 

THERE'S NO RATIONING 

OF COMMON SENSE 

A suggestion of vital importance and interest to all 
security holders in these difficult and confusing 
times. Made available by N. Y. S. E. House. 
HOW TO BUILD BETTER HOMES 

FOR LESS MONEY 

To provide livability and comfort; economy in 
operation ; lasting home values; guaranteed pro- 


tection. A valuable booklet for any one owning a 
home or expecting to remodel or build one. 


ODD LOT TRADING 


An interesting booklet which explains the advan- 
tages of odd lot trading for both large and small 
investor. Offered by N. Y. S. E. House. 


75-YEARS OF SERVICE 
TO INVESTORS 


4-page pamphlet prepared in celebration of well 
known New England firm’s 75th anniversary. In- 
cluded is a list of sound Connecticut Securities 
with unbroken dividend records of 25 years or 
more. 


QUICK, DIRECT, RELIABLE WAY 
TO FINDING CORRECT MINIMUM TAX 
FOR YOUR COMPANY 


Information on newly-issued guide of national 
authority offering counsel and interpretation you 
get nowhere else on the points you have to settle. 
Available to corporation executives only. Please 
write on business letterhead. 


FEDERALLY INSURED SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION BOOKLETS 


INSURED SAFETY PLUS 

LIBERAL EARNINGS 

A safer and better plan for your savings. Invest- 

ment accounts, earning a liberal dividend, non- 

speculative and convertible into cash. 

WHAT INSURED SAFETY 

MEANS TO YOU 

Folder describing full paid investment certificates. 

Published by the largest savings and loan associa- 

rag serving the Southwest whose current dividend 
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Lehigh Portland Cement Company 


Earni d Pri P 
Data revised to January 27, 1943 75 Earnings and Price Range (LPT) 
incorporated: 1897, Pennsylvania. Office: 4 


Allentown, Pa. New York Office: 51 East | 35 


PRICE RANGE 
42nd Street. Annual meeting: Third Wed- 15 
nesday in April. Number of stockholders 


(December $1, 1942): Preferred, 978; com- |} ° 


mon, 4,200. 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None ° 
DEFICIT PER SHARE 


*Preferred stock 4% cum. conv. $2 
56,741 shs 1935 "36 37 "38 ‘39 “40 ‘41 1949 
Common stock ($25 par)........ 726,284 shs 


_ “Convertible into four shares of common; redeemable at $110. 


Business: One of the largest cement producing units in the 
U.S. Product is sold under the trade name “Lehigh,” and 
accounts for about 10% of total domestic output. Operates 13 
plants with an annual capacity of 22 million barrels. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1941, $10.9 million; cash, $4.2 million; U. S. Government securi- 
ties and tax notes, $4.7 million. Working capital ratio: 4.2-to-1. 
Book value of common stock, $41.87 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on present preferred. 
Varying disbursements on common, 1899-1931, and 1936 to date. 

Outlook: An outstanding beneficiary of defense program 
building activities, company also is expected to profit in the 
post-war period from the pent-up demand of postponed work. 
But over longer term, revived European competition may ad- 
versely affect the cement price structure. 

Comment: Preferred is a businessman’s risk. Common car- 
ries the risks typical of construction industry equities. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
12 months ended: 


Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec.31 Dividends Price Range 


$3.49 D$2.45 D$1.38 D$0.44 None 20 —11 
0.36 0.40 D044 None 17%—10% 
0.28 1. 3.47 2.91 $2.00 45%—15% 
2.88 2.24 1.41 1.33 1.50 51%—14 
0.77 0.39 0.34 0.63 1.00 25%—13% 
1.08 1.83 2.43 2.71 1.50 am 
2.58 2.58 2.38 2:41 1.50 25 —15 
3.11 3.32 3.25 2.78 2.00 26%—19 
2.93 2.68 2.39 oe 1.50 23%—18% 
*Based on shares outstanding at end of periods. 
Mullins Manufacturing Corporation 
Data revised to January 27, 1943 Earnings and Price Range (MNS) 
Incorporated: 1919, New York, as the Mul- | 39 | 


lins Body Corp.; present title assumed in [5 
1927. Main Office: Salem, Ohio. Annual 10 | 
meeting: Fourth Saturday in March at 63 5 Oo oO 

Wall Street, New York City. 0 —] $2 
Capitalization: Funded debt.......... *None EARNED PER SHARE 
*Preferred stock $7 cum. 


*No par; redeembale at $105 per share. 
Dividend is — only when earned. 
tAbout 33% owned by Sharon Steel Corp. 

*Dec. 17, 1942, canes stockholders authorized V Loan, up to $5,000,000. 

Business: Normally manufactures stamped metal auto parts, 
kitchen and bathroom stampings, washing machine tubs, and 
refrigerator parts, but is now concentrating on war products. 

Management: Principal officers with company over ten years. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1941, $2.8 million; cash, $1,659,507. Working capital ratio: 
2.1-to-1. Book value of class B stock, $4.36 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payment; of $12.75 on $7 cumulative pre- 
ferred during 1942. Cleared up arrears to December 31, 1941. 
Paid 50 cents on old common in 1936 and a 100% stock divi- 
dend in 1937. Nothing on common since. 

Outlook: Unfilled war orders and expected new business ap- 
parently assure capacity production for the term of the war. 
In post-war period sales should follow trend of general business. 

Comment: Elimination of arrears to December 31, 1941, has 
improved the position of the preferred, but both classes of 
stock are speculative. 


PRICE RANGE 


DEFICIT PER SHARE 


$2 
1935 °37 °38 "39 “40 “41 1942 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CLASS B STOCK: ~ 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 

Earned per share D$0.07 $0.71 * - $0.52 } 49 D$0.10 $0.17 $1.32 t$0.52 

Dividends paid.... None None Ts None None None None None 
Price Range: 

High ... 1% 7% 19% 19% 8% ™% 5% 4% 8% 

TOW seve 25% 3% 5% 4% os 3% 2% 1% 2 


*Adjusted for the 100% stock dividend in 1937. 100% stock dividend. tNine 
months. 


Penney C.) Company 


: Earnings and Price Range (PEJ) 
Data revised to January 27, 1943 te PRICE RANGE 

Incorporated: 1924, Delaware, successor to 
and an outgrowth ‘of a retail general mer- ~ 
chandising organization founded 1902 in 
Wyoming. Main Office: 330 West 34th St., 
New York City. Annual meeting: March 21. 
Number of stockholders (March 14, 1941): 


! 0 

Business: Operates chain of 1,605 stores, which sell for cash 
medium and lower priced wearing apparel and related lines, 
Outlets have been largely confined to smaller communities; 
55% of units are located west of the Mississippi River. 

Management: Executives are schooled within the organiza- 
tion. Have a good merchandising record. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital June 30, 1942, $70 
million; cash, $22.4 million. Working capital ratio: 2.3-to-1. 
Book value of $32.59 per share. 

Dividend Record: Uninterrupted but varyiug payments since 
1926; rate since 1938, $3 regular, $2 extra. 

Outlook: Largely a dry goods chain, company should be less 
affected than many by merchandising shortages in the war 
economy; volume so far has largely ofiset tax increases. 

Comment: Despite new factors tending to curtail margin of 
dividend coverage, stock should maintain its position as a 
good income producer. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Half-year period ended: June 30 Dec. 81 Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 
$2.59 $3.70 $6.29 $4.40 74%—51 
2.17 3.91 6.08 3.75 84%—57 
2.71 4.65 7.36 7.25 1124%—69 
ara 2.82 3.70 6.52 5.50 103%—57% 
1.85 3.55 5.40 4.25 85 55 
2.33 4.15 6.48 5.00 94%—74 
Dititecdeesseseu< 2.42 3.49 5.91 5.00 96 71 
2.56 3.68 6.24 5.00 89%—73 
2.28 oes 5.00 82 —56% 


United States Gypsum Company 


Data revised to January 27, 1943 J ssFornings and Price Range (USG) 
Incorporated: 1920, Illinois, as successor to 120 

a 1901 consolidation of 35 gypsum producers. 90 
Office: 300 West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 60 
Annual meeting: First Wednesday in March. 30 
Number of stockholders (December $1, 1941): 


PRICE RANGE 


Preferred, 1,137; common, 7,049. 0 % 
Capitalization: Funded debt......... .-None $4 
"Preferred stock 7% cum —A YL $2 

($100 178,222 shs 0 
Common stock ($20 ‘par) - 1,196,373 


1935 °36 ‘37 39 “40 “41 1942 


~ *Not callable; votes equally with common. 

Business: The world’s largest manufacturer of gypsum 
products for building and industrial uses. Output of over 50 
different articles also includes fiber, paint, metal lath, asphalt 
and allied products. Raw material supplies are estimated to 
be sufficient for over 100 years operations. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital June 30, 1942, 
$28.5 million; cash, $5 million; U. S. Governments, $15.6 million; 
other marketable securities, $1 million. Working capital ratio: 
3.6-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $49.04 per share. 

Dividned Record: Has paid a common dividend in every year 
since incorporation. Present indicated rate, $2 per annum. 

Outlook: Company would feel any serious building contraction 
in later stages of the war economy, though tax savings would 
cushion earnings decline; post-war sales and earnings will 
show usual sensitiveness to construction volume variations. 

Comment: Preferred is of investment grade. Common is one 
of the more strongly situated units in the building group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Year’s 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
*$0.73 $0.42 $0.20 $1.85 131.25 51% 
$0.21 0.93 0.94 0.39 1.75 87 
0.25 1.40 1.52 0. 3.25 
1.07 1. 1.11 0.35 08 137 —53 
-46 1.14 1.23 0.67 3.50 2.00 115 —55 
ae 0.71 1 2.08 1.25 5.71 74.00 118 —65% 
0.77 1.96 1.32 1.39 5.44 73.50 89 
ea 0.94 1.51 1.42 1.55 5.42 73.50 69%4—37 
> 0.84 0.98 1.08 eee 2.00 64 —40 
*Company reported earnings on a semi-annual basis until after June 30. 1934. 
tIncluding extras. 


(For additional Factographs, please turn to page 28) 
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TANNERS’ HEADACHE 


Concluded from page 9 


of other leathers and higher price 
levels for products not under ceilings. 
But the supply problem remains seri- 
ous, and general costs are rising. At 
current market prices for the com- 
pany’s common stock the indicated 
yield is around 9 per cent, based on 
last year’s dividend; but the issue 
must be regarded as speculative in 
character. 


Amalgamated Leather also uses 
goat skins for the bulk of its produc- 
tion of black and glazed kid going into 
the manufacture of women’s shoes. 
Government regulations limit annual 
production. Recapitalization may ulti- 
mately be resorted to in order to elim- 
inate dividend accumulations on the 
preferred stock, which now amounts 
to $12 a share. 


American Hide & Leather spe- 
cializes in the production of leathers 
for the shoe industry, which takes 
about 90 per cent of its annual output. 
Chief raw material is cattle and calf 
hides, which appear in best position 


| as far as allocations of raw materials 


are concerned. But the expected re- 
duction in 1943 manufacture of civil- 
ian shoes indicates a decline in volume 
with probable lower unit profits inas- 
much as the present ceiling system 
does not allow increases to offset a 
decline in volume. The company’s 
preferred stock has been a fairly con- 
sistent dividend payer, but nothing 
has ever been paid on the common. 


U. S. Leather is the largest do- 
mestic tanner of sole and heavy leath- 
er. While financial position has been 
materially improved in recent years, 
and dividends have been declared on 
the class A stock for the first time 
since 1929, all issues of the company’s 
shares remain quite speculative and 
without attraction for purchase at the 
present time. 


REAL SCRAP PILE 


wenty submarines, six destroyers 

and a cruiser could be built with 
the more than 120 million pounds of 
scrap metals collected by 8,000 Chev- 
rolet dealers. 


FEBRUARY 3, 1943 


IN WAR OR PEACE! 
YOUR PORTFOLIO 
NEEDS SUPERVISION 


I NVESTMENT GUIDANCE by experienced advisers is a neces- 
sity which the average investor requires to achieve any 
degree of success in investment matters. And it involves 
much more than the problem, difficult enough in itself, of 
what securities to buy, sell or hold. 


Security analysis is only one phase of the 
problem; of equal importance is analy- 
sis of the individual’s requirements. 


Personal supervision embraces planning of a broad pro- 
gram, designed to fit the individual’s circumstances, require- 
ments and objectives. Too many investors ignore this 
important phase of the matter, concentrating their attention 
solely on the merits of specific securities and giving no con- 
sideration to the equally important question of whether such 
issues really are best suited to their particular needs. 


What We Do For Clients 


Financial World Research Bureau— 


(a) prepares a definite program based on your objectives and resources, 
looking to capital enhancement, increased income, or both; 


(b) analyzes the portfolio already established; 


(c) tells how to recast it so as to bring it into line with current business and 
investment prospects, and in accord with your program; 


(d) advises you, if your resources are entirely in cash, how to inaugurate 
your program; 


(e) tells you instantly when each new step in your campaign is necessary; 


(f) keeps a record of every transaction you make, and an accurate tran- 
script of your investment position; 


(g) furnishes monthly comment on your program ; 


(h) provides full consultation privileges, in person, by mail, or by wire, 
regarding any investment problem. 


Mail your list of securities at once and we 
will tell you what we can do to improve your 
investment status and what our fee will be. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


21 WEST STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


My Objective: 
Income [} Capital enhancement [] 


Please explain (without obligation to | 
me) how Continuous Supervision will | 
aid me in improving my portfolio re- 
sults (lists of present holding of se- | 
curities with original purchase prices | 
| 
| 


(or) both 1 enclosed). What will it cost me? 
Feb. 3 
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Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corporation 


Caterpillar Tractor Company 


‘ Earnings and Price Range (BHL) 


Data revised to January 27, 1943 “160 EE 
Incorporated: 1924, Michigan. Office: 1400 | 42 
Lafayette Building. Detroit, Mich. Annual 15 


meeting: Last Thursday in March. Number 0! 
of stockholders (April 1, 1941): about 5,000. | 


Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non 
Capital stock ($5 par).......... 352,418 ee 


0 *4 


1935 "36 °37 ‘38 ‘39 ‘4 1 1942 


Business: Normally a leading manufacturer of aluminum and 
brass castings, including housings, crankcases, transmissions, 
and other automobile and aircraft parts, household appliances, 
and parts for the building and plumbing trades. Now one of 
the important suppliers of parts for military equipment, and 
has entered aluminum production field. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. Principal officers as- 
sociated with company average of over 25 years. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital December 
31, 1941, $4.2 million; cash, $195,411. Working capital ratio: 
1.5-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $31.95 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments made in every year since 1925. 

Outlook: Is assured of exceptionally high operating rate for 
the duration. Post-war readjustment problems are counter- 
balanced by strong position in light metals field, which has 
promise of great expansion in peacetime industries. 

Comment: Stock is speculative, but in its group it occupies 
a better-than-average position. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE names OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
ear 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30. Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
$1.84 $1.38 $0.36 $0.73 $4.31 $3.00 —44 
1.57 1.13 0.42 1.39 4.51 2.25 59 56 
0.95 1.02 0.87 1.64 4.48 3.75 
_ FS 2.82 1.27 0.86 0.18 *5.03 4.00 48%—21 
D0.20 D0.12 0.20 0.64 0.52 0.50 304%—15% 
0.69 0.16 0.06 1.24 2.15 1.00 284%—16 
ae 0.99 0.99 0.88 1.23 4.09 1.50 34 —19% 
= 1.34 0.98 0.94 2.22 5.48 2.00 35 —25% 
1.25 1.02 2.32 3.00 43 —25 


*After surtax. 


Borg-Warner Corporation 


_ Earnings and Price Range (BOR) 
Data revised to January 27, 1943 60 


incorporated: 1928, Illinois, as Motor Units 4 PRICE RANGE 
Corporation. Name changed to present title 15 
i Office: 310 South Michigan 


in same year. 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting: Fourth 


EARNED PER SHARE 


Friday in April. Number of stockholders aA aA $4 
(December 22, 1942): 18,714. — 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non DEFICIT PER SHARZ $2 
Dapital stock ($5 par).......... 2,336,712 1935 26 "38 "39 40 “41 1942 


Business: Company originally concentrated its output in 
automotive parts such as clutches, gears and transmissions, 
and in “Norge Rollator” electric refrigerators, but has diversi- 
fied its activities in recent years. Aeronautical parts now of 
major importance. Virtually entire output for military account. 

Management: Efficient and very aggressive. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital September 30, 
1942, $30.1 million; cash, $25.4 million; marketable securities, 
$2.1 million. Working capital ratio: 1.9-to-1. Book value of 
common, $21.10 a share. 

Dividend Record: Cash dividends paid every year since or- 
ganization in 1928, though at irregular rates. 

Outlook: Subject to adequate raw material supplies, capacity 
operations are indicated for the duration. Profits will reflect 
heavier taxes and possibly contract renegotiations, but should 
be relatively well maintained. Postwar prospects are good. 

Comment: Industry characteristics necessitate a speculative 
rating for the shares despite the relatively satisfactory record. 


"EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Tout Dividends Price Range 
a $0.35 $0.45 $0.22 $0.51 $1.53 $0.37% 155%— 8% 
a 0.58 0.69 0.51 1.76 2.94 87% 35%—14\% 
0.67 0.81 0.60 1.72 $3.56 2.25 54%e—32 

sae 0.94 0.93 0.55 1.21 3.63 2.50 505—22% 
1938...... D0.12 D0.15 D0.21 0.47 D0.01 0.25 365%—16% 
er 0.50 0.54 0.46 0.93 2.43 1.35 32 —18% 
a 9.76 0.45 0.55 1.12 2.88 1.50 25%—12% 
eae 0.69 1.02 1 0.48 3.20 2.00 21 —16 

kes 0.80 0.91 0.89 1.60 27%—19% 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in March, 1937. 7After surtax of 24 cents. 


Earnings and Price Range (CTR) 


Data revised to January 27, 1943 10 
80 PRICE RANGE 
Incorporated: 1925, California, as consolida- 60 } 


tion of two companies, the oldest dating back 40 
to 1883. Executive office: Peoria, Ill. New 20 
York office: Empire State Building, 350 0 
Fifth Ave., New York City. Annual meet- 
ing: Last Tuesday in March. Number of 
stockholders (February 16, 1942): 17,224. 

Capitalization: Funded debt*.......... Non 

Capital stock (no par)........ 1,882,240 a. 


*$3,000,000 long term notes. 


Business: Largest manufacturer of track-type tractors, pow- 
ered with gasoline or Diesel engines; engines are also sold 
separately as units for stationary or portable work. Production 
includes full line of road machinery: Activities now concen- 
trated on war business. 

Management: Capable and very aggressive. 

Financial Position: Comfortable. Working capital September 
30, 1942, $27.5 million; cash, $5.4 million. Working capital 
ratio: 1.9-to-1. Book value of common stock, $25.90 a share. 

Dividend Record: Uninterrupted common payments (plus oc- 
casional extras) in each year since 1925; present annual rate, $2. 

Outlook: War program assures continued heavy demand for 
Diesel engines and company’s other products; return to a peace 
basis should not entail any serious reconversion problems. 

Comment: Stock has shown a consistency of earning power 
unusual in the durable goods field. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year’s 
Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
a PEL $0.42 $0.68 $0.46 $0.38 $1.94 $1.25 38%—23 
aa 0.58 0.97 0.75 0.86 3.16 a2 00 60 —36% 
1.03 1.35 1.36 1.33 5.07 -00 90%—54% 
ee 1.43 1.84 1.47 0.51 5.25 #2 00 —40 
i, as 0.35 0.10 0.42 0.54 1.41 2.00 58 —29% 
0.42 0.66 0.77 1.04 2.89 2.00 644%4—38% 
Eres 0.78 1.08 1.05 1.25 4.16 2.00 564%4—42% 
1.28 1.00 0.84 1.02 4.14 2.00 54—36 
0.60 0.71 0.96 2.00 42 —30 


*Plus 50 cents optional dividend to be paid in cash or 1-200th of a share of new 
5% preferred stock and a stock dividend of 6/200 of a share of 5% preferred stock. 
Plus stock dividend of 3/100 of a share of 5% preferred stock. 


Federal Motor Truck Company 


gstarnings and Price Range (FMT) 
Data revised to January 27, 1943 20 


Incorporated: 1910, Michigan, as Bailey [10 ——— 
Motor Truck Company. Name changed to 5 


present title in same year. Office: 5780 0 


Federal Ave., Detroit, Mich. Annual meet- - $2 
ing: Fourth Tuesday in April. Number of GanNED PER SRE $1 
stockholders (December 11, 1942): 3,200. ° 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non $1 
Capital stock (no par)..........499,543 she 1935 °36 “40 ‘41 1942 


Business: Relatively small independent manufacturer of 
motor trucks ranging from % ton capacity to 8 tons. Originally 
specialized in heavy, expensive models; in recent years brought 
out lighter models. Currently devoting its production facili- 
ties to military trucks and other war vehicles. 

Management: Capable and progressive. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital June 30, 
1942, $2.2 million; cash, $2.1 million. Working capital ratio: 
1.2-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $6.79 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments made at various rates 1912-1932; 
1935-37. Paid 10c in 1941 and 40c in 1942, 

Outlook: Company will probably return to a marginal 
earnings position after the war, but large volume of govern- 
ment business, which assures capacity operations for the dura- 
tion, has substantially improved the profit record under a war 
economy. 

Comment: The normal trade position and earnings record 
warrant a speculative rating for the shares. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Galf-year ended: June 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 
$0.08 D$0.01 $0.07 N 8%— 2% 
0.28 0.01 0.29 $0.20 8%— 3% 
0.25 0.12 0.37 0.40 12%4— 7% 
0.15 D0.04 0.11 0.10 115%— 2 
D0.22 D0.39 D0.61 None 2% 
D0.25 D0.11 D0.36 None 6%— 2% 
D0.26 D0.34 D0.60 None 4%— 2% 
0.16 51 1.67 0.10 4%4— 2% 
0.39 pss 0.40 44%— 3 


(For additional Factographs, please turn to page 30) 
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Peace Plans and the American 
Choices. By Arthur C. Millspaugh. 
Published by The Brookings Institu- 
tion. 107 pp. $1.00. Most of the 
“blueprints” for the post-war world 
which are currently being offered 
place their major emphasis upon 
economic planning, social security, or 
the importance of psychological and 
spiritual forces. The author of this 
book concedes that all of these pro- 
cedures are of major importance, but 
holds that they are secondary to 
“the political arrangements more di- 
rectly concerned with the use of 
power.” The book consists of an 
impartial examination of practically 
all of the possible political bases for 
international relations with the ex- 
ception of absolute isolation and the 
complete world state. The arguments 
pro and con are summarized for 
American leadership, American mas- 
tery, balancing of power, a British- 
American alliance, an Anglo-Ameri- 
can federal union, a union of democ- 
racies, co-operation of the United 
Nations, regional arrangements, the 
League of Nations, a “stronger” as- 
sociation, and a “cooling-off” period. 
No attempt is made to point to the 
best plan for America to follow in 
post-war international politics; in 
each chapter the “pro” arguments are 
balanced by those to the contrary. 
But the book affords an excellent 
background for consideration of the 
plans for establishing our foreign re- 
lations which will doubtless become 
one of the outstanding issues in do- 
mestic politics within the next two or 
three years. Post-war prosperity will 
depend in large measure upon the 
Wisdom of the choice which is made, 
as will be recognized by all who re- 
member the unfortunate economic 
consequences of the peace settlement 
following World War I. 


x ® 


Guadalcanal Diary. By Richard 
Tregaskis. Published by Random 
House. $2.50. A day-by-day account 
of a newspaper reporter who lived 
With the U. S. Marines for a year on 
Guadalcanal Island. A script of the 
diary is being prepared by Twentieth 
Century-Fox Film for a movie. 


FEBRUARY 3, 1943 


BARGAIN SALE 
INVESTMENT BOOKS 


Here is an opportunity to buy notable investment books of recent years 
at a big discount. Many of these volumes are valuable for their enunciation 
of basic investment principles and are worthy additions to any business 
library. The right is reserved, of course, to refund payment for any book 
if remittance reaches us after the surplus stock is exhausted. 


“THE MIRRORS OF WALL STREET," Anonymous, 268 pages. Published 1933 by 
Putnam's. If the best way to study history is through biography these thirteen word- 
pictures of towering financial figures of the 1920's furnish a better understanding of 
the pre-depression era. Was $2.50—Limited Sale Price................... $1.00 


“POPULAR FINANCIAL DELUSIONS," by Robert L. Smitley, 338 pages. Published 
1933 by Roland Swain. Convincingly and without pulling any punches this author 
identifies and reveals the many delusions which from time to time bequile the man 
with money to invest and which lure him from his chief objective—protection of his 
capital plus a reasonable return on his investments. A financial classic. Was $3.00— 


“FINANCIAL AND BUSINESS FORECASTING," by Warren F. Hickernell, two 
volumes, 916 pages. Published 1928 by Alexander Hamilton Institute. An exhaustive 
and informative study covering business cycles, history of important inflations, historic 
financial panics of the past (prior to 1929, of course), trends and factors in fore- 
casting stock price movements. Handsome limp leatherette maroon binding. Was 
$4.00 when published in 1928—Limited Sale Price....................2..005. $1.00 


“WHAT THE FIGURES MEAN," by Spencer B. Meredith, 72 pages. Published 1931, 
revised 1935 by Appleton-Century. Showing clearly and concisely how to read 
balance sheets and income accounts, with valuable ratios for 4! industries. Was 


“WALL STREET," by William C. Moore, 144 pages. Published 1921 by the author. 
In this little book Mr. Moore set out to reveal Wall Street ‘Mysteries,’ expose its 
secrets and present “a complete course of instruction in speculation and investment." 


“EMBARRASSING DOLLARS," by A. R. Horr. Published 1935. Was $2.50—Limited 


“INVESTMENT ANALYSIS," by Walter E. Lagerquist, 792 pages. Published 1924 
by Macmillan. A professor of finance presents the fundamentals in the analysis of 
securities. Special chapters on Taxation of Securities, Railroad Bonds, Utility Bonds, 
Civil Debit and U. S. Bonds. Was $6.00—Limited Sale Price................ $2.00 


“RECOVERY AND COMMON SENSE," by M. W. Sprague. Published 1934. Was 
50 Cents 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 
21 West Street, New York City 


New York City buyers add 1% for City Sales Tax 


Add 50c¢ to any order for new ‘‘ii-Year Price Range’’ and ‘‘Record of Earnings and Dividends’ (193! to 
1941) of all N. Y. S. E. Common Stocks. Price alone $1.00. 


| | 
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Bayuk Cigars, Incorporated 


General Railway Signal Company 


Data revised to January 27, 1943 7 Earnings and Price Range (BYK) 

Tos ne. sent title adopte 
Originally established in 1897. Office: Ninth 30, { 2°51 
St. and Columbia Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. [15 = 

proximate number stoc! ers (Decem- 9 
ber 31, 1942): 2,200. een Snare $6 
Capitalization: Funded debt........ *$12,500 $3 
Capital stock (no Par) 393,060 shs 1935 "36 '38 "39 "40 ‘41 1949 


*Contractual obligation of a subsidiary. 


Business: Manufacturers medium and low priced cigars. 
Largest single source of income is “Bayuk Phillies,” one of the 
best selling cigars in the country. Distribution is nationwide, 
with principal markets in the eastern states. 

Management: Efficient and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 31, 
1941, $9.6 million; cash, $451,404. Working capital ratio: 3.6- 
to-1. Book value of common, $31.68 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1928-1932, and 1934 to date. 

Outlook: Most important earnings factor is maintenance of 
sales volume, which usually reflects status of general purchas- 
ing power and effectiveness of company’s advertising cam- 
paigns. But increasing labor and raw material costs and 
higher taxes will tend to prevent an expansion of earnings in 
proportion to probable gains in sales. 

Comment: The capital stock qualifies as a satisfactory in- 
come producer. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE er OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
$0.74 $2.80 $2.77 $1.73 $8.04 *$1.00 45%—23 
1.10 2.04 2.59 2.95 8.68 *1.00 66%—37% 
0.29 0.49 0.72 0.59 2.09 *1.00 22%—16% 
0.30 0.52 0.61 0.74 2.17 1.00 20%— 9% 
0.37 0.68 1.03 0.93 3.01 1.00 21 — 
0.68 1.08 1.37 1.20 4.33 1.00 265%—15% 
0.99 1.37 0.82 -60 4.78 1.00 36%—20% 
0.71 1.04 1.12 1.04 3.91 1.50 31%—17% 
0.66 0.52 0.73 sae 1.50 23%—15% 
*In addition stock dividends: +Based upon 


4% in 1934 and 1935 and 300% in 1936. 
new capitalization after 4-for-1 split-up in May, 1936. 


Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 


Earnings and Price Range (COG) 
Data revised to January 27, 1943 50 


PRICE RANGE 
Incorporated: 1919, New York, as Congoleum 20 
Co., Ine. successor of business 


started in 1911. Present name adopted in 0 
1924. Office: Kearney, N. J. New York 
office: 295 Fifth Avenue. Annual meeting: 
First Wednesday in June. Number of stock- 
holders (December 31, 1941): 9,685. 


Capitalization: Funded debt........... 
Capital stock (no par)......... 243, 600. as 


EARNED PER SHARE 


Business: A leading manufacturer of linoleum and felt base 
floor and wall coverings. Products are sold under advertised 
trade names: “Sealex,” “Gold Seal Congoleum,” “Crescent” and 
“Treadlite.” Bulk goes to wholesalers and department stores 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital June 30, 1942, 
$15.1 million; cash, $3.4 million; U. S. Government securities, 
$4.5 million. Working capital ratio: 5.4-to-1. Book value of 
capital stock, $20.53 a share. 

Dividend Record: Dividends paid each year 1920 to 1925, and 
1931 to date at varying rates; at present $1 plus extras. 

Outlook: Linoleum and special products for direct or indirect 
War use are currently an important factor; normally, the re- 
placement market accounts for about 85% of demand, while 
profit margins are sensitive to fluctuations in raw material 
costs (rags, linseed oil, cork and asphalt). 

Comment: The capital stock is one of the better equities in 
its group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 

Half-year period ended: June 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 
$1.11 $0.60 $1.71 $1.85 353%—22 
1.11 0.71 1.82 1.85 45%—27 
0.84 1.21 2.05 1.85 444%—30% 
1.11 0.92 2.03 2.00 4544—20 
0.26 0.76 1.02 0.75 29%—15 
0.74 0.96 1.70 1.50 30%—19 
0.61 0.69 1.30 1.25 243%—14 
4 0.68 1.6 1.50 18%—13% 


Data revised to January 27, ines 


7sEamnings and Price Range (GRS) 


Incorporated: 1904, New York. Office: 230 [60 

Park Avenue, New York City. Annual meet- | 45 isan wane 

ing: Fourth Monday in April. Number of 30 

stockholders (December 10, 1941): Preferred, 15 OI 5 

334, common, 3,130. i) 

Capitalization: Funded debt........... None EARNEO PER SHARE $4 

Common stock (no par)......... 321,000 shs a 


1935 ‘38 “40 1942 


*Not callable. 


Business: Manufactures and installs mechanical, electrical 
and pneumatic systems of railroad signaling, and safety de- 
vices. Exchanges patents with Westinghouse Air Brake. Ord- 
nance work now an important part of company’s operations. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1941, $5.2 million; cash, $2.1 million; marketable securities 
(market value Dec. 31, 1940), $158,625. Working capital ratio: 
2.4-to-1. Book value of common stock, $18.58 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments; varying com- 
mon payments, 1914-1921 and 1924-1938. Resumed in 1940. 

Outlook: Demand for regular lines is large but, for the dura- 
tion, priority rulings may restrict operations. War work is 
expected to assume increasing importance. Over the long term, 
well entrenched trade position and railroad operating require- 
ments indicate relatively satisfactory results. 

Comment: Preferred stock is of medium grade; the common 
is speculative, but a better-than-average rail equipment equity. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND ie" RANGE OF COMMON: 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Dividends Price Range 
D$0.67 D$0.41 D$0.87 D$0.05 D$1.50 $1.00 45%—23% 
0.19 0.31 0.77 0.48 1.75 1.00 41%—15% 
D0.64 DO0.14 0.61 0.34 0.17 1.00 57 —32% 
0.0 0. 0.66 0.17 1.58 1.00 65%—17 
D0.11 DO0.45 D0.14 D0.15 D0.85 0.25 27%—12% 
D0.33 D0.01 0.30 0.37 0.34 None 28 —12% 
0.25 0.27 0.22 0.47 1.21 0.50 19%— 9% 
0.15 0.50 0.62 0.79 2.06 1.00 16%— 9 
0.39 0.68 1.25 145,—10% 


Howe Sound Company 


and Price Range (HW) 


PRICE RANGE 


Data revised to January 27, 1943 60 | 


Incorporated: 1908, Maine. Main office: 730 90 

Fifth Ave., New York City. ual meet- 0 

ing: Third Monday in March. Number of $12 
stockholders (January 2, 1939): about 6,500. EARNED PER SHARE $8 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 
Capital stock ($5 par)......... 469,991 shs 1928 °36 38 40 1042 


Business: Engaged in mining copper, zinc and gold in British 
Columbia, lead, zine and silver in Mexico, and copper, silver 
and gold ores at Chelan, Wash. Production figures have been 
withheld since close of 1940 for military reasons. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1941, $8.2 million; cash and equivalent, $7.7 million. Working 
capital ratio: 6.7-to-1. Book value, $42.86 per share. 

Dividend Record: Liberal. Varying payments 1918-21, 1923 to 
date. Current indicated rate, $3 per annum plus extras. 

Outlook: political developments affecting foreign markets for 
metals are important factors, since company’s principal pro- 
duction is from Canada and Mexico. Currently, Mexican prop- 
erties benefit from higher lead and zinc prices paid by Metals 
Reserve Company; domestic and Canadian outputs should 
show some improvement. 

Comment: Earnings have held fairly stable in recent years 
but the stock shares the risks common to mining equities. 


"EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE nance OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
ear’s 
Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 


$1.03 $1.10 $0.76 $0.68 $3.57 $3.00 57%—35% 
0.82 1.10 1.44 1, 4.9 4.05 60%—43 
1.12 1,18 1.32 1.70 5. 4.85 65 —48% 

$3.97 2.48 2.20 1.38 10.03 6.00 90%—37 
1.04 0.89 1.26 1.36 4.55 3.50 535—23% 
1.08 1,37 1.26 1.54 5.25 4.00 7 0 

0.86 0.92 0.67 3.63 3.75 50%—28 
0.63 0.82 1.24 1.16 3.85 3.75 — 26% 
0.99 0.89 0.74 oe eee 3.25 —29% 


*Before depletion. 
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RAIL PREFERREDS 


Concluded Niet page 14 


Baltimore & Ohio, a major eastern 
bituminous and industrial road, own- 
ing control of Reading and Western 
Maryland, adopted a readjustment 
plan in 1938, making contingent some 
$11 million of interest for eight years. 
In this case, there is a race between 
unusually heavy debt maturities (in- 
cluding about $72 million RFC) and 
also unusually heavy earnings, with 
the length of the boom and the ability 
to refund if sufficient reduction can 
be made to build up financial posi- 
tion, the important points. 

Western Maryland’s $4 second 
preferred and Colorado & Southern’s 
$4 first and second preferred stocks 
are likewise remote from dividends 
unless earnings hold at present high 
levels for several years. Western 
Maryland’s problem is the $136.50 
dividend arrears on its first preferred 
(mostly held by Baltimore & Ohio), 
amounting to $24 million notwith- 
standing a full year’s $7 payment 
late in 1942. Important maturities are 
almost a decade away. Colorado & 
Southern is attempting a maturity 
extension and charge reduction ad- 
justment, the outcome of which is un- 
certain. 


WHY ALL OF OUR 
SCARCITIES ? 


Se day we read about some new 
scarcity cropping up, and it all 
sounds so strange in a land of plenty 
such as ours. Of course, we are told 
that one of the causes responsible is 
the curtailment of our production of 
civilian goods. And it is true that 
there is a shortage of manpower 
caused by so many of our workers 
being drawn into the armed forces. 
We also know that another con- 
tributory cause is the drain placed 
upon our output by the needs of sup- 
plying our Lend-Lease commitments 
to our allies. 

Still, outside of the rubber and tin 
from the foreign sources which we 
have temporarily lost, most of the 
materials upon which our standard 
of living depends are still available 
if we could only get the labor neces- 
sary to produce them. 


FEBRUARY 3, 1943 


DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 


Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of Pe- Pay- 

Company Rate riod able Record Company Rate riod able Record 
American Arch. Co............ 25c .. Mar. 3 Feb. 18 | Neptune Meter 8% pf......... $2 Q Feb. 15 Feb. 1 
25c .. Feb. 1 Jan. 22 tes 25¢ .. Mar. 10 Feb. 14 
Amer. General Corp. $3 pf....75¢c Q Mar. 1 Feb. 11 Norfolk Western Rwy.. “ Q Mar. 19 Feb. 27 

Do 62%e Q Mar. 1 Feb. 11 No. Amer. Oil Cons.... Q Feb. 5 Jan. 25 
UE Serr 50c Q Mar. 1 Feb. 11 Outboard Marine & Mfg..e....50c .. Feb. 20 Feb. 5 
Amer. iaide & Leather 6% pf..75¢ Q Mar. 31 Mar. 18 Owens-Illinois Glass .......... 50e .. Feb. 15 Jan. 30 
Amer. Rolling Mill........... 20c .. Mar.15 Feb. 15 Pac. Gas & Elec. 6% pf....37%ce Q Feb. 15 Jan. 30 
25e .. Apr. 1 Feb. 20 Q@ Feb. 15 Jan. 30 
Aro Equipment 35c .. Mar. 1 Feb. 18 31%ce Q Feb. 15 Jan. 30 
Assoc. Dry -. Apr. 7 Mar. 12 25¢ Q Feb. 27 Feb. 15 
Do 7% 2d a Dees eiesvens $1.75 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 11 Patchogue Plymouth Mills...... $1 .. Feb. 10 Feb. 
$1.50 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 11 25e¢ S Mar. 1 Feb. 10 
Atlantic Bayon ..cccccscccccee 10c .. Feb. 9 Feb. 1 Phillips Petroleum ........... = Q Mar. 1 Feb. 5 
Atlantic Refining ............. l5c .. Mar.15 Feb. 19 Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter.. Q Feb. 20 Feb. 
Belding-Heminway ............ 20e Q Mar. 3 Feb. Pub. Serv. Co. (N. J.) 8% pf. 3 Q Mar. 15 Feb. 15 
40c .. Feb. 15 Feb. 1 $1. Q Mar. 15 Feb. 15 

Loy 7 Feb. 15 Feb. 3135 Q Mar. 15 Feb. 15 
Bloch Bros. Tobacco........... 30c .. Mar. 3 Feb. 25 | ee 50e M Mar. 15 Feb. 15 
30c .. Mar. 1 Feb. 15 Railway & ight .. Feb. 1 Jan. 25 
$1 .. Feb. 1 Jan. 18 Remington Rand ............. 25c .. Apr. 1 Mar. 10 
Buckeye Steel Cast 6% pf...$1.50 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 22 rr $1.12% @Q@ Apr. 1 Mar. 10 
Byron Jackson Co. ............ 25c .. Feb. 16 Feb. 1 Rollend Paper, Lid............ l5e Q Feb. 15 Feb. 5 
Canada DF, Ginger Ale........ 15e Q Mar. 9 Feb. 24 Servel, Inc. aon Q Mar. 1 Feb. 11 
Case (J. I.) Co. {%, - eéneee $1.75 Q Apr. 4 Mar. 12 Sherwin-Williams .. Feb. 15 Jan. 30 
Castle (A. M.) & Co......... 2 Q Feb. 10 Jan. Sioux City Gas & Elec Q Feb. 10 Jan. 30 
Caterpillar Q Feb. 27 Feb. 15 Do 7% pf @ Feb. 10 Jan. 30 
Celotex 9 CET 12%c .. Feb. 6 Jan. 30 Soundview Pulp -» Mar. 5 Feb. 15 

ce Serer $1.25 Q Feb. 6 Jan. 30 Do 6% Di $1. Q Feb. 25 Feb. 15 
Central Foundry 5% pf...... $1.25 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 16 South Bend “Lathe wae baauee 2 -- Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Cent. Pwr. & Lt. 1% om .-$1.75 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 South Carolina — $6 pf...$1. Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 

$1.50 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 Spalding (A.G.) & Bro. $2 “ist pf. Apr. 15 Apr. 5 
Engineering .. Jan. 29 Feb. $1 .. Oct. 15 Oct. 5 
ak eee 15e .. Feb. 15 Feb. Sparks Withington ........... 15e .. Feb. 20 Feb. 10 
Yellow Q Mar. 1 Feb. 19 Standard Tube Cl. B.......... 10c .. Feb. 10 Jan. 29 

& Pwr. $2.40 pf....60¢ Q Mar. 1 Feb. Stamford Watek 2... 40c Q Feb. 15 Feb. 5 

Do c Q Mar. 1 Feb. 5 Storkline Furniture ........ 12%e 27 Feb. 16 
Cons. Edison (N. Y.)......... Q Mar.15 Feb. 5 Swan & Finch Oil.... Feb. 15 Feb 
Container -. Feb. 20 Feh. 5 « Ape. 1 Maw 1 
Crown Cork & Seal Ltd....... Q Feb. 15 Jan. 30 | Ss eee ‘ Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
East. P. 8. "36. pf.$1. Q Mar. 1 Feb. 10 Tampa Electric Co 15 Feb 

Fall Feb. 1 Jan. 26 Thompson (J. RB.) Co.......... 20c .. Feb. 10 Feb. 1 
Falstaff Brewing ............. lic Q Feb. 27 Feb. 13 25c .. Mar. 15 Feb. 25 
Federal Mogul Corp............ 25¢ .. Mar. 15 Mar 12%c .. Feb. 15 Feb. 1 
ry $1.75 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 Un. Engineering & Fadry....... 50c .. Mar. 9 Feb. 26 

Do 7 87%ce Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 $1.75 Q Mar. 9 Feb. 26 
Gabriel 10¢c .. Feb. 25 Feb. 11 Un. Gas Improvement.......... .. Mar. 31 Feb. 26 
25¢ Q@ Mar.15 Feb. 13 Do $1.25 Q Mar. 31 Feb. 26 

$1.75 Q Mar. 3 Feb. 13 $1 .. Mar. 20 Feb. 19 
Gorham ite. 50c .. Mar. 15 Mar $1.75 Q Feb. 20 Jan 
Gossard (H. y) Co. oo -» Mar. 1 Feb. 11 United Wallpaper 6% pf..... $1.50 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Granby Cons. M. 8. Q Mar. 1 Feb. 11 Walker (H.) Gooderham Worts.$1 Q Mar.15 Feb. 19 
Hale Bros. Stores............. Q Mar.15 Mar. 3 Warren Bros. Class A....... 62%c .. Feb. 1 Jan. 25 
Hanna (M. A.) Co............ Mar.12 Mar. $1.25 .. Mar. 1 Feb. 15 

Ee. x @ Mar. 2 Feb. 15 Wentworth Mfg. $1 pf........ 25e .. Feb. 15 Feb. 1 
Hooker Electrochemical ecevens 40c Q Feb. 27 Feb. 13 “ae Va. Pulp & Paper 6% 
Hussman-Ligonier ............ $1.50 Q Feb. 15 Feb. 1 
Int’] Business Mach... --$1.50 Q Mar. 10 Feb. 19 Whitaker Paper $1 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 20 

nt’l, Safety zor ‘‘A’’......60¢ ar e 
Jarvis .. Feb. 26 Feb. 11 Accumulated 

25¢ Q Mar. 11 Feb. 26 | Am. Zinc, Lead & Smelt. $5 
Landis Machine ....... ...25¢ Q Feb. 15 Feb. 5 the Mar. 5 Feb. 18 

May 1s May | Bohack’ (ii. 7% ist pt... Feb. 15 Jan. 29 
Liberty Aircraft Products......25¢ .. Feb. 11 Feb. 1 | Cent. Pwr. 7 Lt. 7% of. “33. aay +» Feb. 10 Jan. 25 
oy SIRS 40c Q Mar. 1 Feb. 1 Do 6% pf.............. -36% .. Feb. 10 Jan. 25 
Liggett, & Myers Tobacco...... 75¢ Q Mar. 1 Feb. 9 Cons. Steel yom os or $2 .. Feb. 24 Feb. 11 

_ > eae gies Q Mar. 1 Feb. 9 | Havana Elec. & Util. 6% Ist 
Groceterias ........... 25e .. Feb. 27 Feb. 12 50c .. Feb. 15 Jan. 24 
Louisville & Nashv. R.R....... .. Mar. 3° Feb. 1 Lit Bros. 6% Pf....-..+.. +0. 1.50 .. Feb. 1 Jan. 20 
.50e .. Feb. 15 Feb. 5 — -Moline Pr. Imp. $6.50 
Midwest Piping & Supply. . Feb. 18 Feb. & | Bl. 1.62% .. Mar. 3 Feb. 15 
Muskogee Co. 6% D Q Mar. 1 b. 15 Pittsburih Steel 5%% Di 
National Acme 5  .$4.12% Mar. 1 Feb. 16 
Nat’l Biscuit Co 80c Apr. 15 Mar. 12 United Corp $8 pf... .cccccccee. Feb. 9 Feb. 2 

$1.75 Q Feb. 27 Feb. 9 
National Lead 7% pf A.....$1. Q Mar. 15 Feb. 26 Extra 

at’l, Paper e.. e an. Storkline Furniture ......... 12%c .. Feb. 27 Feb. 16 
New York Fire Ins S Feb. 1 Jan 30c .. Mar. 5 Feb. 5 
EARNED PER SHARE 1942 1941 EARNED PER SHARE 1942 1941 
ON COMMON STOCK 12 Months to December 31 ON COMMON STOCK 6 Months to November 30 
Capital Administration .......... a$0.22 a$0.80 $2.19 $2.34 
1.72 1.98 12 Months to October 3! 
Hudson & Manhattan............. D1.78 D3.50 Continental Motors .............. 1.82 1.08 
Investment Co. of Amer........... 0.86 1.04 | Greif Bros. Cooperage............ al3.26 212.74 
4.56 5.22 Hudson River Day Line. D2.15 D25.72 
National Investors ............... Michigan Bakeries ........ 1.52 0.98 
Noxzema Chemical ............... 0.51 0.59 Reliance Elec. Engineering ee 2.18 $2.25 
Overseas Securities .............. 0.33 0.37 0.13 D0.40 
elected Industries ............... 3 


Tri-Continental Corp. ............ 
West Va. Coal & Coke............ 


Amer. Agricultural Chemical...... 


Amer. Hide & Leather........... 0:38 0.69 
Keystone Steel & Wire........... 0.60 1.01 
Sparks & Withington............. 42 0.32 

12 Months to November 30 
Ely & Walker Dry Goods......... 3.90 3.76 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx.......... » 8.98 5.86 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton........... 15.61 15.24 


Black-Clawson 
Byers (A. 

Croft Brewing P 


*Combined common and class B stocks. 
+10 months to October 31, 1941. 

a—On class A stock. 

D—Delficit. 


Among the most important brakes 
upon our production machinery are 
the limits placed on the hours of la- 
bor (which are much shorter than in 
any other country) and the various 
restrictive rules imposed by the la- 


bor unions. If we were to revise our 
labor laws in order to be able to get 
greater efficiency from our available 
labor supplies, this would afford at 
least a partial solution for the scarci- 
ties which have been developing. 
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Weekly Trade Indica 


Jan. 23 Jan. 16 Jan. 24 Jan. 26 Jan. 19 Jan, 27 
Miscellaneous 1 1942 & Non-Ferrous):: $ 
§Steel Operation (% of Cap.).. 98. 99.8 94.6 iron, No. 2 foundry. per ton "95°89 25.89 25 84 
Total Car Loadings (cars)..... 703,578 755,369 817,804 lead per ib ’ oP *0.0650 0.0650 0.0650 
+Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.).... 87,102 84,955 99,345 Steel Scrap, heavy melt’g, per ton *20.00 20.00 20.00 
+Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.).. 109, 250 111,358 133,071 Tin, Straits Settlements, per Ib. *0.52 0:52 0:59 
Zinc, New York, per Ib......... *0.0864 0.0864 0.0864 
Jan. 16 Jan. 9 Jan. 17 
{Bank Clearings, New York City $3,367 $4,472 $3,151 Butter, creamery, per Ib........ 0.47 @0.47% 0.47 0.354 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 4,711 ’ 4,484 Cocoa, superior Bahia, per lb... *0.09 0.09 0.0870 
7*Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 1,917 x1,850 1,916 Coffee, No. 7, Rio, per Ib........ *0.09 % 0.09 % 0.09% 
F. W. Index of Ind’l Production 191.8 190.9 168.7 Corn, No. 2, yellow, per bushel. 1.14% 1.15% 1.013 
our, std. Spring pats., D7. 
Car Lard, Middle West, per Ib..... *0.1392%  0.1392% 0.1167% 
ue eee wee 165,789 156,806 174,119 Oats, No. 2, white, per bushel.. 0.67% 0.67 % 0.72% 
15,314 15,335 4,90 Rye, No. 2, Western, per bushel 0.98 0.94% 1.03% 
ae Forest Products ............ 42,549 36,899 44,114 Sugar, granulated, per lb....... *0.0560 0.0560 0.0545 
Grains & Grain Products..... 53,351 48,362 45,737 Sugar, raw, per Ne Eee *0.0374 0.0374 0.0374 
14,570 15,556 13,852 Wheat, No. 2. red, per bushel... *] 70% 1.69% 1.48% 
Cotton, middling, per lb......... *0.2142 0.2126 0.2096 
Miscellaneous Commodities: 
Federal Reserve Reports Crude oil, Mid-Contin’t, per bbl. *1.11 1.11 1.11 
Jan. 20 Jan. 13 Jan. 21 Gasoline, tank wagon, dealer, gal. 0.1060 0.1060 0.0970 
Member Banks, 101 Cities (000,000 omitted) Hides, No. 1 packer, per lb..... *0.15% 0.15% 0.15% 
Total Brokers’ Wholesal mod 
Other Loans for Securities..... 367 386 406 Wisher’s (1926 oad 15 Jan, 23 
U. S. Govt. Securities.Held...... 28,347 x28,142 15,339 All commodities (131 items)... 110.2 110.1 1023 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 3,292 3,2 3.673 Building Materials ............ 115.0 115.1 106.1 
Total Net Demand Deposits.... 29,472 28,964 105.7 105.7 103.0 
Total Time Deposits........... 5,337 5,30 5.254 Hides and Leather............. 154.1 154.1 147.1 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)...... 434 461 307 Farm Products ............... 112.4 112.0 96.3 
112.9 112.9 105.3 
Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 6,195 6,274 2,383 Fuel and Lighting............. 5.1 5. . 
,354 15,322 11,077 112.7 112.7 112.9 
Raw Materials ................ 108.1 107.8 977 
*Daily average. {000 omitted. §As of the beginning of the Semi-manufactured Goods ..... 101.7 101.7 99.4 
following week. {000,000 omitted. #Journal of Commerce. 110.3 110.3 103.5 
xRevised. Miscellaneous ................. 82.6 82.5 81.3 
Monthly INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION Monthly aia 
Indicators a Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1935-39= 100 Indicators 1941 
U. Gov’t Debt..... * *$59, 1 re Sales: 
Wholesale Price Index: | | | | — 
(Bureau of Labor) 900/- Monthly figures are those of the Cons. Retail Stores. *1:8 *12 
All Commodities .... 101.2 94.3 Federal Reserve Board Index;-- Crown Drug a *1.0 *0.9 
Farm products ...... 115.4 96.9 : Edison Bros. Shoes... *5.0 *4) 
computations by The Financial Grant (W. T.)....... 
Semi-manf’d articles. 92.5 90.3 180}— World Green (H. L. *9.9 #99 
Interstate Dept. Strs. *5.2 *43 
commodities other | Kresge (S. 8.) #30.8 #995 
than farm products 98.2 93.7 170 K *18.4 “174 
tAdvertising Lineage: Bryant ........ “18 
Monthly Magazines... 542,598 520,334 160 *9°7 +83 
Women’s Magazines.. 373,659 374,029 MeCro 
Canadian Magazines.. 088 116,269 150 M cLelley _ 
Farm Monthlies...... 365,534 337,547 5 
—DECEMBER— 140 Montgomery Ward .. *86.5 *858 
ational Weeklies...1,062,935 986,075 130 *5 5 
Farm Weeklies ...... 242,476 185,251 
Industrial Magazines. 10,055 8,515 120 233 
Mines Safeway Stores ...... *42.6 
Miscellaneous ....... 691 624 110 Schiff Shoes #99 
Broadcasting Time Sales: #1069 #1191 
Tobacco Production: 100 we green 
Large 90 Internal Revenue Collections: 
*3'3 Individual Income Tax *$562.5  *$248.4 
Alcoholic Beverages : 
“48 “45 Theatre Admissions.. *15.9 *114 
Oleomargarine (Ibs.)....  *45.2 *33.5 *$570.8 
Playing Cards (packs) . *5.6 *2.7 50 9 Class 
1932'33 '34 '35 '36 '38'39'40 '41'422 J) F M AM J J 
1943 
*Million. +Publisher’s Information Bureau. {At first of the month. 
Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds — Closing Prices 
—CLOSING STOCK AVERAGES—— Vol. of R OF TRADING———— Average Value of 
1943 30 65 N.YS Issues No.of No.of TotalUn- New New 40 Bond Sales pon 
Jan. Industrials R.R.s Utilities Shares Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows Bonds 
21.. 121.79 28.93 15.70 40.93 810,270 816 552 81 183 78 1 92.13 5,195, 7 
22.. 121.99 28.87 15.77 40.97 883,410 857 358 230 269 101 1 92.27 
= 122.38 29.08 15.79 41.13 321,780 670 253 178 239 29 0 92.39 7,799,20 ar 
31 29.04 042, 92. 469, 
4 1,027,160 250 81 5 92.29 13,982,000 21 
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Weekly Price Indicators 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


Week Ended———— Week Knded— 


Earnings, Dividends and Price Range of N. Y: Curb Common Stocks 


This is Part 24 of a series which will cover all of the 
active common stocks on the New York Curb Exchange. 
Unless otherwise noted, earnings and dividend figures 
ave been adjusted for any stock split-ups that may have 
yeen effected. Figures for 1942; Earnings, latest reported; — 


Dividends, paid in full for 1942, including extras; Price 
ranges, “High and Low” established in 1942. Earnings 
and dividend averages are for the ten-year period 1932- 
1941, or for whatever period ended 1941 for which the 
figures are available at the time of going to press. 


2 = VALUABLE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 
2 
| 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 Average 1942 
Earnings...... D$0.95 $1.30  D$0.11 $0.53 + $0.63 $0.41 $0.03 $1.34 $0.91 $2.46 $0.66 ae 
Dividend...... 0.55 0.65 0.65 0.40 0.65 0.65 0.40 0.50 0.60 0.85 0.59 1.20 
Uni‘ed Miik Products..... 6% 3u% 37% 45 24 23 27 27u% 
64 3% 3 17 17% 20 20 22 wate 21 
Earnings...... Peer $0.15 $1.44 $4.66 $4.28 $2.83 $3.24 $3.14 $4.46 $2.70 sara 
yy Dividend...... ate None None None 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.75 2.75 3.25 1.64 3.25 
70) United Profit Sharing..... Ra 2 ax 4% 1% 2% 2 1 9/16 1% 9/16 3/16 
y, % % 7/16 5/16 ¥% % 
3, Earnings...... $0.39 $0. 26°. $0.04 $0.09 $0.19 $0.25 D$0.21 D$0.01 D$0.08 D$0.10 $0.08 Jaan 
4 Dividend...... None None None None 0.10 0.20 None None None None 0.03 a 
| Uniced Shoe Machinery... High.......... 40% 61% 725% 88% 94% 96% 86% 87% 83% 63% 63 
21% 33% 70 83 63 50 72 4 4514 50% 
Earnings...... .... b$2.42 b$3.93 b$3.66 ‘b$4.29 74 b$4.24 b$3.95 b$4.12 b$3.40 $3.86  b$4.08 
+ Dividend...... $2.50 2.50 5.00 4.5 4.5 5.00 4.25 4.00 4.00 3.50 3.98 4.00 
1 United Specialties ......... High.......... ———~ Incorporated October 1936 15 634 4% | eee 7 
Earnings...... h$0.50 h$2.00 h$4.47 h$0.84 
95 Dividend...... a None None 0.65 1.80 None 
78 U. S. Foil Sh. fesse... 5% 11% 14% 23% 24% 18% 8% 6% 7% 6% ; 3% 
(Class B stock)........... Ps oon on 2% 2% 5% 10% 14 4 3% 3 3 2% - 24 
Earnings $1.42 $1.88 $1.68 $1.26 $1.98 $1.21 $0.29 $1.22 $2.10 $2.53 $1.56 rN 
70 Dividend...... None None None None None None None None None None bok None 
U. S. High* 35 38% 18% 17 7% 9 
Earningsf..... $0.96 $1.76 $2.74 $3.26 $2.53 D$0.31 $0.62 $1.15 $1.69 $1.60 AS 
Dividend...... None None 2.50 5:25 2.50 0.25 0.50 0.75 1.25 1.57 $0.75 
U. S. 3% 3% 5% 9% 18% 6% 4% 2% 2y4 4% 
23 1% 1% 1% 2% 14% 2 15 1 13g 
Earnings...... aD37.48. ‘aD$s. 69 aD$5.59 aD$3.59 aD$3.26 aD$1.01 aD$1.54 aD$0.93  4$0.42 a$0.61 D$3.15 a$0.13 
Y Dividend...... None None None None None None None None None None .+e-, None 
"1 U. S. Rubber Reclaiming... High.......... 4 1% 1% 8% 14 3% 7 5% 4% 444 
1 1 1 1% 1% 2% 1% 1% 
Earnings...... D$0.35 D$0.20 $2.29 $0.01 $1.30 $0.61 
Dividend...... None None None None «cee None 
0.2 U. S. Stores High.......... 1 2 1% 1% 
1.7 Earnings...... D$2.77. D$1.94 D$1.64 D$1.61 D$2.40 D$2.13 D$1.58 D$0.78 D$0.71 $0.16 34 
).4 Dividend...... None None None None None None None None None None .- None 
United Stores ............. 2 1% 1% 1% 1% 9/16 
Earnings. D$7. 93 D$7.99 D$8.26 D$8.95 D$8.46 D$7.36 D$7.72 D$7.53 D$7.33 D$7.47 90 y yD$3.7 
Dividend.. None None None None None None None None None None k N py 
“ United Wallpaper Factories High.......... 2% 3% 4% 4% 634 6 3% 2% 2% 134 134 
Sew 1% 1% 3% 1% 1% 1% 1% 11/16 
35 Earnings...... £D$3.17 £D$1.87 fD$0.19 fD$0.84 £$0.06 £$0.21 £$0.08 £D$0.22 £$0.23 £$0.24 D$0.55  €$0. 
5 Dividend...... None None None None None 0.15 0.10 None None 0.10 0.03% 0.10 
is Universal Consol. Oil...... High§......... 4.10 6.00 5.25 9.00 28 19 20% 17% 15% 9 ; 8 
4) 0.90 2.00 1.20 2.00 7% 6% 12 6% 6 7% 
0.9 Earnings...... D$0.19 D$0.24 D$0.38 D$0.29 $1.20 $0.20 $1.75 $2.57 $1.14 $1.58 $0.73 pera 
35 Dividend...... None None None None 1.00 None 1.00 1.50 0.50 1.00 0.50 1.00 
43 U | Ane ree 1 1% 2% 2% 7% 8% 3% 2% 2 1 % 
9.5 ab 0.35 0.35 1% 1 2% 1% 1% 1% % % 
18 Earnings...... iD$0.18 ..--iD$0.85 iD$0.09 i$1.22 iD$0.02 iD$0.87 i$0.04 i$0.09 iD$0.94 D$0.14 i$0.72 
83 Dividend...... None None None None $0.10 None None None None None 0.01 None 
a4 Universal Corp. ............ - Incorporated 1936 8% 5% 4% 6% 934 10% 
53 Earnings .-§D$5.30 jD$2.72 jD$1.57  j$1.90 j$4.25 j$4.45 $0.17 
0.9 Dividend...... None None None None None None Nore None None None cicee  Seae 
Universal Pictures ........ High.......... 6 ‘ 8 19 10 9% 15% 
vss 2 3% 3 6 1456 25 
9.5 Earnings...... jD$6.15 jD$5. 38 ipso. 18 jD$3.84 jD$9.09° 47 jD$3.50 j$3.48 i$8. 48 j$9.81 D$1.20 
1] Dividend...... None None None None None one None None None None cde. ee 
2.3 Universal Products ........ Ss av cende's 10 6% 9% 27% 32 35% 19 19 23% 16% rete 15% 
9.1 3 2% 4% 9 22 19 10% 13% 16% 10 
+4 Earnings...... D$3.31 $0.63 $2.02 $2.96 $4.34 $4.61 $2.03 $3.37 $2.81 2.74 $2.22 ane 
95 MY Dividend...... 1.00 0.10 1.00 1.20 2.50 2.75 1.00 2.00 1.80 1.80 1.52 2.00 
Utah Idaho Sugar.......... 2.87 3.90 2% 1% 3% 2 3 3% 
1.07% 1.20 2% 1 % 1 1% 2% 
Earnings...... a aoe 90.42 $0.14 $0.07 $0.21 $0.45 $0.35 
4.1 Dividend...... None None None None $0.20 0.17 None None None 0.15 0.15 
Earnings. ..«-kKD$1.97 Nil k$0.37  kD$0.13 k$0.21 kD$0.05 k$0.47  D$0.16 
6.8 Dividend...... er sien eg None None None None None None None ..-. None 
Venezuela Petroleum ...... SE 11/16 1% 1% 2% 3 3% 1% 134 1% 5% Gears 5% 
Earnings...... D$0.03 D$0.01 $0.10 $0.05 $0.01 $0.08 $0.04 $0. 04” $0.02 $0.01 $0.03 siecle 
Dividend...... None None None None None None None None None None TAS sA3x 
Vogt Manfacturing . 5 7% 9 21 35 at pe 
After 100% stock divid’d) “ligh.......... 18% 10% 12% 12 11 9% 
943 paws 6% 4% 6 7 7 7% 
at. Earnings...... “ee $0.80 $1.07 $2.37 $1.83 $1.73 $0.85 $1.53 $2.07 $1.99 $1.43 Se as 
1 q Dividend...... 0.30 None 0.50 1.50 2.50 1.25 0.50 1.15 1.30 1.30 1.03 $0.80 
2 “Detroit Stock Exchange to 1941 inclusive; N. Y. Curb Exchange thereafter. Years ended December 15. tDetroit Stock Exchange to 1927 inclusive: 
ior Corb Exchange thereafter. §San Francisco oo PP Seat to 1934; San Francisco Stock Exchange 1935 to 1941 inclusive; N. Y. Curb ge e- 
rf ater, {Detroit Stock Exchange to 1939; Y. Curb Exchange thereafter. a—12 months to anuary 31. b—12 months to February 28. f—12 months 
31 2 } une og Seen months to August 31. ‘1 months to September 30. j—12 months to October 31. k—12 months to November 30. y—6 months 
une D— cit. 
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What did you do today 
... for Freedom? 


Today, at the front, he died... Today, what did you do? 
Next time you see a list of dead and wounded, ask yourself: 
“What have J done today for freedom? 


What can I do tomorrow that will save the lives of 


men like this and help them win the war?” 


To help you to do your share, the Government has organized the Citizens Service Corps 
as a part of local Defense Councils, with some war task or responsibility for every man, 
woman and child. Probably such a Corps is already at work in your community. If not, 
help to start one. A free booklet available through this magazine will tell you what to do 
and how to do it. Go into action today, and get the satisfaction of doing a needed war ae well! 


EVERY CIVILIAN A FIGHTER 


CONTRIBUTED BY THE MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS OF AMERICA. 
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